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An Antique Chippendale Mahogany three-tier revolving Dumb Waiter 
on attractive tripod. Extreme height 44 inches, diameter of trays, 
134 inches, 18 inches and 22 inches. Period circa 1770. 
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An Antique Chippendale Mahogany Bureau and Bookcase with finely 
shaped cornice. Width 43 inches, extreme height 7 feet 6 inches. 
Period circa 1760. 





A smal! Antique Queen Anne VVainut bureau with attractive figuring. 
It measures 36 inches wide, 43 inches high, and 20 inches deep. Period 


circa 1710. 





An attractive Antique oval Mahogany Dressing Stool with loose upholstered 
seat. Period circa !775. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


MASTERS AND 


+ ONDON cannot com- 
ig plain of any lack of 
excitement in the 
ening shows of the new 
ason. Two magnificent 
<hibitions of the finest 
traditional work—-the loan 
<hibition of pictures from 
he National Museum of 
Wales at Agnews and the 
show of drawings and etch- 
ngs “‘Rembrandt and his 
Successors” at the British 
Museum—and, for those 
whose contemporary cast of 
mind surpasses anything 
so old-fashioned, ‘‘Modern 
Art in the United States” 
at the Tate Gallery. Behind 
each of these fronts there is 
a supporting force of smal- 
ler shows with a one-man 
show of a lady called Madga 
Cordell at the Hanover, 
who may be rather leading 
than following the wild 
deployment of the Tate 
Americans; the restraint 
of Vanessa Bell at the 
Adams Gallery ; the catho- 
licity of the New Year 
Exhibition at the Leicester ; 
and a host of others. 

First things first: The 
Welsh pictures at Agnews. 
It is becoming an excellent 
habit of Agnews to give hospitality to the best of the provin- 
cial museums in these yearly exhibitions and to devote the 
proceeds to the funds of the chosen museum. For us in 
London it gives opportunity to see the possessions of 
Barnard Castle or Cardiff without the penalty of travelling to 
these remote places, or there may even be enthusiasts so 
inspired by the selected works that they make pilgrimage to 
see the rest in their native haunts. Actually the current Welsh 
exhibition is put a little out of balance by the preponderance 
of the works from the Gwendoline Davies Bequest ; but the 
whole Museum has suffered this supremely happy fate. 
Chauvinistic Welsh Nationalists may feel that the over- 
shadowing of their native art by the finest French Impres- 
sionists and some first-rate Old Masters is a disaster. The 
rest of us welcome the sight of, say, Renoir’s ‘‘La Parisienne,” 
the Daumiers, the two superb Monets, the Cézannes, Manets, 
Corots, Van Gogh, and few fine Old Masters, including the 
El Greco. Even the Johns—of which, truth to tell, I thought 
very little—include pictures such as the Davies Portrait and 
that of Dylan Thomas which are famous at least because of 
their subjects. Actually neither of these conveys to me any 
suggestion of the poets. Dylan Thomas may have been this 
cherubic Botticellian boy, but this is not the realist poet of 
the astringent wit ; nor does that vast-seeming creature with 
the coster’s coif convey the W. H. Davies of one’s memories, 
a twittering sparrow of a man who should have evoked 
John’s tenderest touch. This, however, is a criticism of 
Augustus John. There is something to be said for Wales 
having her own artist’s portraits of her own poets. 

It is in the main the French Impressionists who gain in 
this Gwendoline Davies contribution. How much of Renoir’s 
subsequent jam and marmalade painting of inflated nudes 
would we gladly sacrifice for more works like the elegant 


From the Exhibition at Agnews 


MEN IN A HURRY 


BY PERSPEX 





EL ESPOLIO. By Et Greco 
Perspex’s choice for the Picture of the Month 
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Parisian ! The two Venetian pictures painted by Monet in 
1908 are the apotheosis of his vision and method. The 
Daumiers are magnificent; so are the Cézannes, which 
again could be used as the key works for a discourse on the 
artist’s method. Hugh Blaker, himself a fine collector, who 
advised Miss Davies, had a wonderful flair for the most 
typical work of any artist ; and this exhibition owes much 
to his connoisseurship. 

One of the most thrilling works in the exhibition is the 
El Greco ‘‘El Espolio”: a version by the master and his 
studio assistants of the famous work in Toledo Cathedral. 
That work originally almost established the artist and his 
new style of psychological depiction of the scenes of sacred 
story. This commission for the vestry of the sacristy of 
Toledo Cathedral created something of a vogue for copies 
of the picture, so that El Greco was inundated with demands 
for its repetition. At the same time it involved him in 
theological disputes with the Church. In the upright original 
version the Three Maries are shown in the lower part of the 
work, and the authorities discountenanced this on the 
ground that Scripture did not mention their presence. The 
landscape shape of this Welsh picture is one of the results of 
the artist’s efforts to meet this objection by repeating only 
the upper part of his original conception. No fewer than 
seventeen versions ot the work are known, with El Greco’s 
own contribution more or less dominating the work of his 
assistants. This possession of the Welsh Museum is one of 
the finest. 

Before we leave this exhibition the pre-eminence of the 
Wilsons must be noted. Here the Museum in all its Welsh- 
ness asserts itself, for the eight pictures of the master shown 
are all purchases, and so are some of the works by his 
followers. The exhibition gives us opportunity to assess 
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anew the stature of this great pioneer British landscape 
artist, and to watch the transition ot his classic manner into 
the romanticism evoked by the scenery of his native Wales. 
The “‘Boy in a Landscape” by Wilson reveals how good his 
portraiture promised to be until he abandoned it for land- 
scape. The Mengs Portrait of Wilson himself is also shown, 
since it happily belongs now to the Museum. Mengs gave it 
to Wilson in 1752 in return, so legend says, for a landscape 
painting ; though if the landscape in question were as unsure 
as the one exhibited belonging to that year the giver made a 
poor bargain. At that date Wilson was not yet the master of 
landscape he was so rapidly to become. 

If we have stayed overlong in this exhibition it is a just 
tribute to its delight. Much more time must needs be spent 
in the British Museum at the show given to commemorate 
the 350th anniversary of tne birth of Rembrandt. The 
Museum has mustered its priceless possessions of the 
master’s drawings and etchings, and has supported these with 
a vast showing of his precursors and successors. If one is 
critical at all it is that the net has been thrown too wide in 
the claim for his influence ; and even the Museum authorities 
tacitly admit this when, in the British section, they indicate 
that certain drawings are there as contrasts. It would have 
made for focus if the distinct influences could have been 
shown. As it is, four hundred items prove rather much, 
though they serve if they take us back again and again to the 
exhibition. The British Museum wealth of Rembrandt 
drawings and etchings in juxtaposition with the near 
influences, both to and from the master, makes a fascinating 
study. Most personal of all the great artists, Rembrandt 
reveals himself, as all artists do, in his drawings. The 
absolute command of the medium, the keen observation of 
nature both in form and in the lighting which meant so much 
to him, the swiftness of execution : everything is inherent in 
these things. Whether we are looking at a half-dozen lines 
of the brush (like the masterly ‘Sleeping Girl’’), or the 
elaborate etching of ‘‘The Three Crosses” with its gradual 
evolution as he takes it from state to state, its echoes of the 
Italian Renaissance masters in individual figures and 
groups, its masterly chiaroscuro, we feel the presence of 
sublimity. How marvellous, too, is the etching of ‘““The 
Angels appearing to the Shepherds’! One understands the 
meaning of the scriptural phrase, ‘“The heavens opened,” in 
contemplation of these few square inches of paper. 

Among those who came after, one aspect or another 
of all this finds an echo, but never the whole gamut. There 
are lovely Dutch landscapes, Goya’s tortured humanity, 
Turner’s portrayal of the naked elements and of light, 
Whistler’s economy of means, and so on through the 
centuries. But never Rembrandt: the mind which encom- 
passed both humanity and nature, both earth in its sensuality 
and heaven’s own sublimity. The lesser men, like Guys 
and Wilkie, both of whom are shown in some tenuous 
relationship to Rembrandt, go smaller than they really are. 

The distance from this to the Modern American Art at 
the Tate Gallery is a descent from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. With all the high power publicity and prestige 
of the New York Museum of Modern Art, the Tate Gallery, 
the Third Programme, and the Arts Council, these vast 
canvases, with their enormous abstractions, remain almost 
vacuous. Prof. Shapiro of Columbia University may assure 
us on the Third Programme and in a lecture that if an artist 
will only doodle without deliberation the sub-conscious will 
take over and produce impressive results, but these vast 
canvases were almost universally boring and ugly. In 
America itself, largely because of this type of official boosting, 
these canvas objects have become high-priced articles of 
commerce, and thereby of enormous snob value. They may 
even have some clinical importance in a psycho-analyst’s 
consulting room (the defence is invariably on these lines). 
Sometimes a chance disposal of lines or of colour may yield 
aesthetic appeal, just as an untaught person hitting the keys 
of a piano would now and again strike a chance chord of 
interest. But none of this is art. It is not even doodling ; 
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for the doodler is usually making shapes and patterns. 
Trickling wet paint on to the canvas from a height and giving 
it an occasional slap with the palm of your hand is nothing 
to do even with the subconscious of the ‘‘artist.”” 

The pictures of interest were the carefully drawn and 
beautifully coloured near abstracts of Lyonel Feininger, who 
belongs more to Europe than to the States and whose death 
has taken an important figure from the field of painting ; 
the realist works ot the so-called ‘‘ash-can school’; and a 
certain number of the prints. Andrew Wyeth had one deeply 
human study of a lone, thin girl lying in a bleak grassland 
topped by two dreary houses. It was called ‘‘Christina’s 
World” and was a moving piece of realism. But Wyeth has 
always been a fine painter, and had no need to try stunts. 
A large ‘‘Blue Mobile” by Calder was attractive in its way, 
and so was Expressionist sculpture of Elie Nadelman. The 
whole exhibition was disappointing and annoying. 

Back to the world of sanity in art, whether the style be 
traditional or modern, the New Year Exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries is an interesting anthology of many 
moods. ‘‘Beach” by Ruskin Spear in a new vein for this 
artist ; a very fine Wilson Steer of ‘‘Autumn Trees” which 
once belonged to Sir Michael Sadler ; John Piper’s romantic 
mountain landscape, ‘‘Ffwd Fawr’’ which conveys so marvel- 
lously the solid feel of rock and earth masses (in my opinion 
Piper’s finest contribution to painting is this manner of 
landscape) ; and an ambitious canvas “‘Italian Hillside’ by 
Henry Inlander, who is among the most promising of our 
up-and-coming artists: all these and more are noteworthy 
in the Leicester show. The exhibition stretches back its 
purview to a lovely little Diaz ‘‘Mother and Child,” a richly 
coloured jewel of a picture, and to a little Constable land- 
scape which was also in Sir Michael Sadler’s collection. 

The mention of Inlander as one of the young rising 
painters reminds us that among the current exhibitions at 
least two are first one-man shows by men who come into 
this category. One is at the Zwemmer Gallery and is by 
Peter Coker; the other at the Beaux Arts and introduces 
Frank Auerbach. Peter Coker groups with the Neo-Realists, 
and has a French touch in the directness and certitude of his 
technique, and in his predilection for the kind of subject 
we associate with Rebeyrolle; also in his use of large 
canvases. I hope he will escape from the obsession with 
butcher’s shops, pig’s heads (minus the pig and displayed 
bloodily on slabs), dead hares, still-life with chickens even 
more still, and such gruesome themes. Rembrandt saw the 
colour and form and painterly possibilities of a slaughtered 
beast, and admittedly Mr. Coker does also. But, unless he is 
being heavily subsidised by the Vegetarian Society to create 
converts—I should like to believe that there was so much 
guile in so idealist a body—all this meat and poultry has 
ugly associations. Why should anybody who paints so well 
be afraid of a little beauty ? His bold landscapes, largely of 
the cliffs at Etretat, are daring and successful. They evoke 
comparisons with Courbet, who did the same subject ; and 
the comparisons are not odious. 

Frank Aeurbach has invented the most hideous method 
of putting on pigment in the history of art, not even excepting 
Jackson Pollock’s trickling it out of tubes from a height. He 
just piles it up layer by layer in an oleaginous creamy mess, 
slightly modelling the resultant mass into the shape of fea- 
tures, and adding a few touches of dark-tone to emphasise 
eye sockets and mouth cavity. The effect is expressionist, 
terrifying, and in a way impressive. Landscapes in this style 
look only like low relief maps, and nudes are nauseating ; 
but the heads have a certain individuality. And in these days 
newness is everything, so this enterprising young artist 
will probably make a way for himself, and get talked about by 
the pundits in search of prodigy. For my part, I went off to 
find a Constable and note how sensitive his use of paint in its 
subtle variations between a thinness which showed the grain 
of the canvas and the occasional meaningful use of a flick of 
rich off-white to emphasise a high light. But we have gone 
a long way since that. 
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INGRES AND THE ANGELICA THEME 


HE publication, two years ago, of M. 
T Georges Wildenstein’s volume on 
; Ingres in the Phaidon Edition marked 
the return of critical interest in this most 
exacting of the French classical masters. 
was itself, perhaps, one of the currents 
flowing in the direction of discipline, 
raughtsmanship and tradition which are 
creating the direction of taste in art after 
the anarchic first half of this century and the 
Romanticism which dominated the XIXth, 
ind against which Ingres himself fought his 
losing battle. Now the pendulum begins 
to swing. We seek again that ‘‘probity of art”’ 
which was his ideal, and which he found in 
the classics from Greek vase painting to 
Raphael. 

It was in the first Roman period, from 
1806 to 1820, that the divine inflatus of that 
classical spirit carried him to the heights. 
One can imagine what it meant to this 
brilliant youth, child of a provincial decora- 
tive sculptor in Montauban who, at seven- 
teen, had become the pupil of David, at 
eighteen had won entry into l’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and at twenty had gained the 
coveted Prix de Rome. Then came the 
disappointment, the failure of the French 
Government to provide the funds which 
would enable the young artist to go to the 
city of his dreams. For five years he was 
held in Paris, and even though he received 
from official sources some help and en- 
couragement this must have deeply irked the 
artist. Then, in 1806, the promised oppor- 
tunity was at last given: in October of that 
year Ingres went to Rome. It meant so 
much to him that he broke off his engagement 
to his fiancée in Paris so that he might not 
feel called to return there. Art to Ingres was 
a jealous mistress who countenanced no 
rivals. 

For fourteen years he stayed in the 
Eternal City. Half-way through this period he married 
Madeleine Chapelle, and commenced a period of wonderful 
domestic happiness. Her beauty, if we may judge from his 
portraits of her, was true to his classical ideal: the straight 
nose, coming almost without indentation from the fine 
forehead, the smal! mouth, the eyes set widely apart, the hair 
parted symmetrically in the centre and carried in an unbroken 
line on either side, a line which is continued by the contours 
of the face to form an almost perfect oval. In marriage, as in 
all else, Ingres was served by his ideal; it is interesting 
that he would only have known of his bride by description or 
portrait before she came out to him as his fiancée. All this is 
relevant in view of the mentality of the artist and of his 
practice. His mind’s eye ever held its ideal, and reality had 
to conform to it. 

Those first years of their wedlock in Rome, so tremen- 
dously important in his development as an artist, so happy 
in themselves, were not without difficulties, for Ingres had 
to earn his living during that period when he had ceased to 
be a pensionnaire of the Academie. This he did by the 
wonderful series of outline portrait drawings of the period. 
Even Roger Fry—who led the critical attack on Ingres in the 
first decades of this century—is forced to praise their 
probity. 


“‘We are compelled to admire the almost miraculous 
certainty with which his nervous and yet unhesitating 
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By HORACE SHIPP 





Angelica saved by Roger. National Gallery. 


Canvas 18} in. X 15h in 


line keeps the proportion of every part of a figure to the 
whole, so that the image becomes as compact and coherent 
as a solid thing. His line is never flaccid, never redun- 
dant, it never relaxes its iron grip on the form which it 
compresses and holds.” 
High praise indeed from his detractor in the midst of a 
passage of denigration! Roger Fry continues in his next 
paragraph : 
‘But it is in his nude studies that this power attains its 
highest expression, because there nothing is sacrificed 
to the need for meticulous finish or verisimilitude, so 
that his rhythmic feeling has full play.” 
There can be little doubt that in those Roman years Ingres 
created his portraits for a livelihood, but his passion was for 
the splendid series of classical pictures: “‘The Bather of 
Valpingon,”’ ‘‘The Sleeper of Naples,”’ ‘‘CEdipus and the 
Sphinx,” “‘Jupiter and Thetis,” “‘The Great Odalisque,” 
‘Paolo and Francesca,” and, at the culmination of his 
Roman period, the series devoted to the legend of Perseus 
and Andromeda or the derived story of Roger and Angelica. 
To the very end of his life this theme of the delivery of 
the maiden chained to a rock held him and was repeated 
over and over again. As a single figure of the chained girl, 
or as a full illustration of the whole incident with the back- 
ground of rocks and sea, the writhing monster, the knight 
flashing down out of the skies on a winged hippogryph, 











Ingres repeated it in many forms. The great 
version in the Louvre or the smaller upright 
in our own National Gallery, the oval in 
Montauban Museum, a small sketch in a 
private collection in Edinburgh (in this the 
subject is more clearly ‘Perseus and 
Andromeda”’ for here the rescuer, unmoun- 
ted, is armed with falchion and shield, and 
is shown hurtling through the air to the 
attack of the monster, which turns its head 
to meet him). This version of the subject 
was exhibited in the great Ingres post- 
humous exhibition held at l’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in 1867, the year of his death, 
when nearly six hundred paintings, studies, 
sketches and drawings by Ingres were 
shown. It was probably an early sketch, 
perhaps the first, for the theme which was to 
haunt him so persistently. As the idea 
developed the romantic who lurked behind 
the classicist in Ingre’s mind turned from the 
original classical story to the highly chival- 
rous version in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 


“‘Of ladies and of krights, of arms and love, 
Of courtesy and of brave deeds I sing.” 


So the Italian poet states his theme, and 
therein Ruggiero is a knight of chivalry 
mounted on a hippogryph, the winged 
griffin with the body of a horse, and deliver- 
ing the chained maiden as an exploit of 
chivalry. That metamorphosis of the theme 
in the mind of Ingres may well show that 
despite his anger against Delacroix and the 
Romantics there was a place for them in his 
heart. Maybe it was that which dictated the 
reconciliation with Delacroix just before his 





death. It is noteworthy that Delacroix 
expressed his admiration for Ingres’ picture, 
and so did the Goncourts. Delacroix 
himself later used the subject. Certainly 
towards the end of the first Roman period the 
metamorphosis in Ingres’ mind was com- 
plete: Perseus had become Roger; Andro- 
meda, Angelica. The exquisite nude figure is 
the focus of the picture, with the head thrown 
back from the strained throat, the arms 
outstretched to the manacles which bind 
her. That figure singly as in the Louvre 
painting, ‘‘Angelica” ; or part of the larger 
composition (Louvre “‘Angelica and Rug- 
giero,’’ National Gallery ‘‘Roger delivering 
Angelica,” or the signed pencil drawing in 
the Fogg Museum) became the artist’s 
ultimate conception. The oval in this 
manner, signed, 1841, now at Montauban, 
is a return to the idea. The great Louvre 
version is signed and dated, ‘Roma, 1819.” 

For these reasons I am inclined to put 
the oval now in the possession of Norbert 
Fischman as earlier; but I would also put 
the National Gallery picture only slightly 
before the Louvre picture (say, 1818), for 
here clearly the theme is nearing its perfect 
rendering. Inthe oval, one ofa pair of classi- 
cal subjects, the idea is clearly still Perseus 
the Andromeda. The hero descends from 
and skies flying to the rescue on the winged 


Perseus and Andromeda. 
Canvases, 37} in. 31} in. 
By Courtesy of Norbert Fischman. 
Daphne and Apollo, 
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sandals, with the magic head of Medusa on his shield, and 
armed with the falchion of Hermes. The figure of Andromeda 
chained by one arm and one leg to the rock is not yet the static 
victim, but—perhaps to harmonise better with the com- 
panion picture—is conceived in free flowing rhythms which 
are emphasised by the draperies. These fine pictures, 
although they are comparatively large (each being 37} by 
t} inches), are reminiscent of the classical intaglios which 
classical vases were among the sources of Ingres’ inspiration 
uring those years. In fact, among the drawings at Mont- 
auban is a copy of a vase drawing of the subject of Apollo 
and Daphne, different in composition, but indicative of 
Ingres’ concern with the subject. The rock forms in the 
Perseus belong to those of such paintings as the ‘‘CEdipus 
ind the Sphinx” of the beginning of this Roman period. 
Alongside this the dependence on contour line and the 
thinness of the paint is typical of the practice of Ingres 
throughout his whole career, whilst the type of the face, with 
the mouth scarcely wider than the nostrils, the nose coming 
straight from the brows, the wide-apart eyes, and the 
symmetrical unbroken jaw line are such as we associate with 
his classical concept of beauty. The comparison of the faces 
in these two oval pictures with Ingres’ work during this 
Roman period, whether in the actual portraits or in the 
classical and semi-classical compositions, gives us again and 
again this icy, and be it confessed, rather vacuous beauty. 
The line is everything, and all else is sacrificed to it. In 
these compositions we are thrown back upon the classical 
intaglios: his sources during that time. Equally the careful 
drawing of and emphasis upon the hands, always an 
enthusiasm of Ingres, and invariably so studied that the 
eye inevitably goes to them, bespeak the master. These 
pictures are, before all else, drawings, with the colour added 
in paint so thin that the grain of the canvas shows through. 
The colour has practically no sensuous appeal of its own. 
All that accords entirely with the secondary importance 
which Ingres always accorded to this element of colour. 
It is interesting, therefore, to add these works to the 
already famous contributions which Ingres made in his 


Angelica. Detail from the Louvre panel. 
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AND THE ANGELICA THEME 


Andromeda. Detail from the oval version. 
By Courtesy of Norbert Fischman, 


illustration of this fascinating theme with its opportunity for 
depicting the female nudes which was an obsession of his 
creative work. That there is an element of Romanticism alike 
in the theme and the treatment of it during those years gives 
us an insight into the mind of the master, as does the change 
of the theme itself from the Perseus to the Roger story. 
Ingres may have decreed in his will that on his desk in the 
house at Montauban should be laid the volumes of Homer 
which, he claimed, were his source of inspiration ; but in 
those Roman years of his first happiness with his young 
wife it was the romantic poetry of Ariosto which dictated 
his subject. 


ARTISTS ABOUT ARTISTS. 

JOHN RUSKIN (in 1856, writing on REMBRANDT. Ruskin was, 
at times, a painter as well as a critic) : 

“Vulgarity, dullness or impiety will indeed always express 
themselves through art in brown and greys as in Rembrandt.” 

(In 1864, again on REMBRANDT) : 

“It is the aim of the best painters to paint the noblest things 
they can see by sunlight. It was the aim of Rembrandt to paint 
the foulest things he could see—by rushlight . . . absolutely 
ignorant of all natural phenomena and law ; absolutely careless 
of all lovely living form, or growth, or structure ; able only to 
render with some approach to attention—the pawnbroker’s 
festering heaps of old clothes, and caps, and shoes—Rembrandt’s 
execution is one grand evasion, and his temper the grim con- 
tempt of a strong and sullen animal in its defiled den, for the 
humanity with which it is at war, for the flowers which it 
tramples, and the light which it fears.”’ 


Crux Criticorum 


EUGENE DELACROIX : 

“Rembrandt is a greater painter than Raphael. I write 
down this blasphemy which will cause the hair of the schoolmen 
to stand on end, without taking sides.”’ 

“Glory to that Homer of painting, Rubens, to that father of 
warmth and enthusiasm.” 








Fig. I. The Allegory of Prudence. TITIAN. 
Leggatt Gallery. Photographs by courtesy of the Phaidon Press. 


An Identification of Titian’s “Allegory of Prudence’ 


and some Medici-Stuart Affinities 


At Christie's sale on November 25th, 1955, the small 
painting by Titian (1477-1576), ‘‘The Allegory of Prud- 
ence,”’ belonging to the late Francis Howard, was 
bought by the Leggatt Gallery, London, for 11,000 
guineas. Formerly in the collections of Crozat, the 
Duc de Tallard (1756), Lucien Bonaparte (1816), 
the Earl of Aberdeen (1883), Alfred de Rothschild, the 
Countess of Carnarvon (1918), it was sold in 1918 
for only 28 guineas. It has been exhibited at Edinburgh 
(1883, No. 335), at the loan exhibition held by Messrs. 
Agnew (June and July, 1924) and at the Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition (1950-51, No. 209). It measures 
75-6 cm. » 68.6 cm. 


HE “‘Allegory of Prudence” (Fig. I) depicts two groups 

of three heads, one human, the other animal. The 

human group, superimposed on the other, appears to 
be three portraits of the same man shown full-face as an 
adult and flanked by profiles in youth and old age. In the 
animal group the central head is a lion and the side profiles 
are of a wolf and a dog. The inscription above the human 
heads is divided into three parts to apply to the three ages : 
EX PRAE / TERITO J PRAESENS PRVDEN / TER AGIT | NE 
FVTVRA(m) / ACTIONE(m) DE / TVRPET. This has been inter- 
preted to mean ‘‘From the experience of the past the man of 
the present acts prudently lest he spoil what may be done 
to-morrow.’’* 

This painting can perhaps be identified as a portrait of 
Cardinal Ippolito de’Medici (1511-35), who, however, never 
attained old age, as he was poisoned at Itri when only twenty- 
four. It has been attributed to 1565, but if intended as 
a memorial picture it should rather be considered as an 
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By JULIANA HILL (née COTTON) 


earlier work, painted shortly after the death of the Cardinal. 
In any case, the central face bears a striking resemblance to 
Titian’s more famous painting in the Pitti Palace of the 
warrior-cardinal in Hungarian dress (1533), (Fig. 11), and 
the shape and expression of the faces suggests that both 
paintings are portraits of the same man. The flanking 
profile of the youth also resembles other portraits of Ippolito, 
which have the same formation of nose and brow (Fig. III). 
In view of the untimely death of Ippolito it is significant 
that old age appears in spectral shadow while the light strikes 
full on the youthful profile and obliquely on the adult face. 
The inscription may well be a veiled allusion to the rivalry 
and other circumstances which led to the murder of Ippolito, 
presumably by another Medici bastard, his cousin, Ales- 
sandro il Moro (1510-37). To this the animal group may 
also have some further, unknown allegorical allusion. 

Titian’s ‘‘Allegory of Prudence”’ suggests a comparison 
with another allegorical painting of the same period, the 
portrait of Lorenzo de’Medici, by Vasari (1511-74), in the 
Uffizi at Florence (Fig. IV). Vasari’s picture is rather a 
reconstruction, as it was painted long after the death of 
Lorenzo (1492), who was the grandfather of Ippolito. Four 
other masks or heads (one a lamp) which are part of 
the background of Vasari’s painting have their allegorical 
significance in relation to the central figure of Lorenzo,T 
similar, perhaps, to that of the animal heads in the Titian 
picture. 

In both paintings the posture of these additional heads 
is at variance with, and supplementary to, the central 
portrait, except for one head which, though in contrast, is 
viewed from an identical angle. In the Titian this is the 
lion head; in Vasari’s portrait it is the small, grinning 
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Fig. II. 


animal or gargoyle which forms part of the carved marble 
chair on which Lorenzo is sitting. Of the three masks in the 
background two are more bestial than human, symbols, 
possibly, of drunken carnival revelry which once claimed 
Lorenzo as much as the role of pensive ruler in which he is 
portrayed. 

Vasari’s portrait of Lorenzo invites further comparisons 
beyond the scope of this note and which here are summar- 
ised only inasmuch as they also have bearing on these por- 
traits of Lorenzo’s grandson Ippolito. Recent medical and 
anthropological studies have stressed the historical impor- 
tance of exhumed bones and skulls and the inherited charac- 
teristics of cranium, colouring and features. The nose is 
apparently the dominant feature which is most likely to 
recur and survive through many generations. 

There is no study of the House of Stuart comparable to 
Prof. Pieraccini’s pathological analysis of the Medici family, 
nor has the Stuart inheritance of Medici blood interested 
British historians. It culminated in Charles II, whose 
Italianate face and dark complexion won him among con- 
temporaries the nicknames of ‘‘Blackie Boy,”’ ‘‘Bonny Black 
Boy” and ‘‘Blackbird.’”’ Through their mother Henrietta 
Maria, Charles II and James II inherited also the character- 
istic nose which persisted in both branches of the Medici 
family descended from Cosimo Pater Patriae (1389-1464). 
In Lorenzo de’Medici and his descendants this dominant 
feature was further exaggerated by the inheritance of the 
pinched and narrowed Tornabuoni nose. 


Fig. IV. 


de’Medici. 


AN IDENTIFICATION OF TITIAN’S 


Portrait of Cardinal Ippol.to de’Medici 
in Hungarian costume. 1533. TITIAN. 


Pitti, Florence. Photographs by courtesy 
of the Phaidon Press. 


Supposed portrait of Cardinal Ippolito 
de’Medici. 
From an old print. 


Allegorical _ portrait 
VASARI. 


Uffizi, Florence. Photograph by courtesy 
of the Phaidon Press. 


Portrait of Charles II. 
J. M. WRIGHT. 


Courtesy the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. 






‘“‘ALLEGORY OF PRUDENCE’’ 


Fig. III. 





The resemblance between Lorenzo de’Medici (1449-92) 
and our Merry Monarch (1630-85), separated from each other 
by seven direct generations and two centuries, is striking. 
This family likeness becomes evident when one compares 
Vasari’s portrait of Lorenzof and Titian’s two portraits of his 
grandson Ippolito, one in Hungarian dress and the other in 
“‘The Allegory of Prudence,” with the familiar portraits and 
coins of Charles II, and especially with the portrait in the 
National Portrait Gallery by J. M. Wright (1625 ?-1700), 
who spent many years in Italy and, while in Florence, was 
elected a member of the Florentine Academy (Fig. V). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Previous references to Titian’s “Allegory of Prudence,’ quoted 
and illustrated in Christie’s Sale Catalogue, Pictures by Old Masters 
and Historical Portraits the Property of the late Francis Howard, 
November 25th, 1955, are : 


D. von Hadeln, Burlington Magazine, Oct. 1924, p. 179, and 
illustration. 


E. Panofsky, Hercules am Scheidewege, 1930, pp. I-31. 
Tietze, Titian’s Paintings, 1937, Fig. 249. 


“The Allegory of Prudence”’ is also reproduced in the 1950 Phaidon 
edition of Titian, plate 252. 


* This translation is quoted from Christie’s Catalogue, November 25th, 1955. 
+ Vasari intended the four heads to represent Falsehood, Vice, Virtue and Light 


¢ Similar in pose to his other painting in the Palazzo Vecchio, where Lorenzo is 
shown receiving gifts from the Soldan of Egypt. 


of Lorenzo 


Fig. V. 
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Fig. Il. B. BELLOTTO. “Le Turc Genereux.”” Courtesy Messrs. Colnaghi. 


SOME XVIIth CENTURY 


LTHOUGH the XVIIIth-century Venetian painters 

are not often thought of as engravers, most of them 

did produce a number of original etchings in addition 

to the mass of work engraved after them by other hands. 
Among the less well known, the etchings of Luca Carlevaris, 
the first of the vedutisti, of Gianfrancesco Costa, and the 
portraits of Alessandro Longhi, are all of considerable 
interest, to say nothing of the etchings by Pitteri after 
Piazzetta, by Fossati after Marco Ricci, by Brustolon and 
Visentini after Canaletto. The original work of Canaletto 
and Tiepolo stands out above the rest, and is remarkable for 
a spontaneity and a lack of artifice not often seen in their 
paintings. Moreover, one is struck by a difference of mood, 
in contrast to the usual decorative exuberance. Venetian 
painting, unlike French of the same period, was not whole- 
heartedly frivolous. The spirit of carnival does not always 
prevail ; but it is not pessimist or decadent. There is no 
sense of fatigue in the airy compositions of Tiepolo, soaring 
and curvetting across dome and ceiling, and the glitter of 
Canaletto’s sunshine has an element of gusto. Yet an 
indefinable melancholy sometimes shows through the 
brilliance, as if the artist had felt the nearness of the revolu- 
tion whose aftermath was to destroy Venice. The balls and 
festivals continued and even grew in numbers as the century 
advanced, but they were a facade behind which the founda- 
tions were crumbling. More than a few works make one 


VENETIAN ETCHINGS 


By W. R. JEUDWINE 


think of Browning’s A Toccata of Galuppi’s —‘‘What’s 
become of all the gold... ?”’ 

The etching by Bellotto of a ballet in Vienna (Fig. I) is 
not pitched in this minor key. It is dated 1759, when Bellotto 
had been working for seventeen years at Dresden, and 
although he was the nephew and pupil of Canaletto, the 
atmosphere of Venice had by this time been rather forgotten. 
The doll-like dancing figures remind one of Longhi, the 
scenery of the elaborate sets designed by the Bibiena, yet 
the etching does not look obviously Venetian. Here, as in 
his carefully drawn views of Dresden, Bellotto shows him- 
self a less sensitive artist than Canaletto ; but it is a charming 
illustration and of great interest theatrically. One would 
like to know whether, in fact, the stage was lit from the 
wings, and whether they habitually kept such late hours in 
Vienna as the clock, which says twenty-five to two, would 
suggest. 

Only thirty-two etchings by Canaletto are known, all 
made up into a volume dedicated to Consul Smith. One of 
the smaller plates is dated 1741, so that they were probably 
executed over a period of years, since Canaletto did not 
meet Consul Smith till 1744 and in 1746 he left for England. 
All the eleven large plates are views on the outskirts of Venice 
and Padua. ‘‘Le Porte del Dolo’’ (No. 6, Fig. II) shows a 
sluice gate on the canal at Dolo. A drawing at Windsor 
(Parker, No. g1) seems to be nearly, but not quite, a view of 
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Fig. III. CANALETTO. Le Porte del Dolo. 
Courtesy British Museum. 


the same sluice gate from the outside; but there were 
doubless similar places in the vicinity. With great economy 
of means, Canaletto has combined a feeling of space with a 
breadth of contrast in light and shade. The evening sun falls 
strongly on the wall of a house and on a gondolier feeling his 
way along below it; in the foreground an elegant couple 
ignore a small boy begging, and in the shadow on the left a 


butcher is at work in his shop. It is quiet, and there is a 
softness in the air rather different from the hard brilliance 
of the paintings, in which the monotonously blue skies, 
the water with its conventional wavelets, the figures drawn 
to formula seem often too slick and too clean. This is a 
poor quarter and it has not been prettified. The stucco is 
beginning to peel, the street is dusty, and the whole place is 
full of smells. 

Other etchings from the same series are no less vivid : the 
view from the end of the Canale delle Barche at Mestre 
(No. 3), with its crumbling banks and decayed-looking 
houses appearing through trees ; or perhaps, best of all, the 
‘Torre de Malghera” (No. 2), whose gaunt and rather 
dilapidated tower looks out over miles of empty lagoon. 
The feeling of shabbiness is reminiscent of Guardi, whose 
figures often seem to be dressed in rags, and whose views are 
touched with the same kind of melancholy as the fétes 
galantes of Watteau. This was a rare mood with Canaletto, 
which perhaps accounts for his greater success; for the 
tourist naturally preferred the processions on the Grand 
Canal and the gold and scarlet of the Bucentaur. 

Marco Ricci, who was the initiator of romantic land- 
scape in the XVIIIth century, was a rather sombre 
artist whose pictures of ruins and stormy seas were 
inspired by Magnasco and Salvator Rosa. His 


SOME XVIIITH CENTURY 





VENETIAN ETCHINGS 


Fig. III. MARCO RICCI. 


Ruins. 
Courtesy Messrs. Colnaghi. 


figure drawing was notoriously weak. Many of the 
etchings after him are close to this type, although some 
are more elaborate and approach the style of Piranesi. 
Some of the familiar gouaches on goatskin were also engraved, 
including a series of twenty-four by Fossati. Fig. IV is a 
copy in pen and wash over red chalk of an etching by 
Orsolini of a gouache now at Windsor. It is signed and dated 
1784 by Jean Francois Hué, a Frenchman who lived until 
1823 and painted views of harbours for Napoleon. The 
composition is typical of Marco, the monks being directly 
inspired by Magnasco, and the drawing reproduces his 
characteristic way of doing trees. 

Marco had numerous followers as a painter of ruins, not- 
ably Pannini and Hubert Robert, who softened his harshness, 
but as a landscape painter he had no successor in Venice. In 
the second half of the century it was Zuccarelli, a Florentine 
by birth, who became the leader of the school. He had come 
to Venice in 1732, and the landscape of storm and lightning, 
the sometimes rather sinister fantasies of ruins, were 
replaced by an idealised pastoral sweetness which had, and 
is now having again, an immense vogue. 

The etched work of G. B. Tiepolo consists, with two 
exceptions, of the ten plates of the Capricci and the twenty- 
three of the Scherzi. The former were executed probably 


in the 1740’s ; in subject they are mostly peasants, satyrs, 
and soldiers, with slightly indicated landscape backgrounds 
drawn in a loose calligraphic style similar to the Scherzi. 
The latter are somewhat later in date and on a larger scale. 
The frontispiece (Fig. V), illustrated in proof state before the 
inscription, is a kind of setting of the theme, for the little owl 
occurs in a high proportion of the plates that follow. The 





twenty original etchings are all pastoral land- 
scapes, and are generally not so good as the 
compositions engraved by other hands. Fig. III 
is a typical ruin piece, but unusually interesting 
in that the figures are by Tiepolo. They seem 
to have collaborated fairly frequently (see L. 
Vitali, Bolletino d’Arte, 1927) and a good group 
of figures in an etching by Marco should lead 
one to suspect Tiepolo’s help, for Marco’s 





Fig. IV. J. F. HUE after MARCO RICCI. Land- 
scape with two monks. Private Collection. 

















Fig. V. G. B. TIEPOLO. Frontispiece to 
the Scherzi. 


subjects are more recondite than the 
Capricci and sometimes rather macabre. 
In No. 4 (Fig. VI), for instance, a 
magician is presiding over some strange 
rite involving the roasting of a human 
head. Here the owl is perched on a 
twig in the background beside a roll of 
paper which perhaps contained the 
instructions for the ritual, at which he 
is looking round furtively, as though a 
little frightened. In another plate (No. 
12), a black-bearded oriental in a fur 
cap stands in the centre of a group who 
are staring at a snake writhing on the 
ground; a young girl peers over his 
shoulder; from an eminence behind, a 
pot-bellied herm leers down, and the 
owl, just indicated on the left, is pre- 
tending not to notice. Not all the sub- 
jects are occult. No. 10 is a charming 
group of a satyr family, the man 
reclining in the foreground, the woman 


Fig. VI. G. B. TIEPOLO. Scherzi No. 4. 
Courtesy British Museum. 
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seated on a stone talking to her child, while the owl sits 
on a tall post nearby with a clear expression of approval. 
Whenever he appears the owl seems to be a sort of com- 
mentator, angry, frightened, or benevolent, according to the 
nature of the scene. 

It is tempting, though probably futile, to look for a signi- 
ficance in all this. One is reminded by the frontispiece of 
some of Goya’s etchings, and in particular of ‘“When reason 
sleeps, monsters are born,” with the young man, head in 
hands, seated by a plinth, while bats fill the sky behind him, 
and owls very similar to Tiepolo’s hover round his head. But 
Goya’s point is clear, and it seems unlikely that any moral or 
satirical point can be attached to the fantasies of Tiepolo. 
The owl certainly has had various symbolical meanings : 
in classical times it was the emblem of Athene, goddess of 
wisdom ; in the Old Testament it was thejbird of darkness 
and desolation, in which capacity it appears in the hell 
scenes of Hieronymus Bosch ; and even in Tiepolo’s day the 
keeping of a tame owl would automatically have laid one 
open to suspicion of witchcraft. The snake, too, is a familiar 
symbol in magic for the renewal of youth, on account of its 
sloughing its skin, so that snake’s eye and powdered adder’s 
horn were stock ingredients of the alchemist who prepared 
the elixir of life. 

Some such ideas may have been in Tiepolo’s mind when 
he drew the Scherzi. It does not greatly matter, for it is not as 
an etcher that Tiepolo, or indeed any of the Venetian artists, 
will first be remembered. Their etchings do not form a 
considerable proportion of their output, but they are never- 
theless a delightful and occasionally surprising supplement 
to the main body of Venetian art. 
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CHINESE 
PORCELAIN AT 
WOBURN ABBEY 


by GEOFFREY WILLS 


Fig. I. Jar and cover decorated with 
famille verte panels on a powder-blue 
ground. K’ang Hsi. Height: 1g in. 


connected with overseas trading. Henry Russell of 

Weymouth, who flourished in the XVth century, was 
known also as Henry Gascoigne, doubtless in allusion to the 
fact that he had business links with Gascony in south- 
western France. It is recorded that he owned ships, and there 
is every reason to suppose that, in addition to conveying the 
King’s troops for which payments are documented, he 
carried merchandise. 

Two centuries later, through the marriage of his grand- 
son, the Marquess of Tavistock, and the acquisition by way 
of dowry of the estate of Rotherhithe, the first Duke of 
Bedford was enabled to build Thames-side docks ; includ- 
ing, incidentally, the first enclosed wet dock in the country. 
Amongst their other activities, the family had interests in 
vessels trading with Greenland and with the East, and in 
1700 built a vessel, the Streatham, which the young Marquess 
presented to the East India Company. 

The records of voyages made and goods carried include 
a number that relate to the return trip from the Far East, and 
it is found, not unexpectedly, that a certain amount of 
porcelain was brought home. Surviving household accounts 
contain such entries as : 


we, their earliest days in Dorset, the Russells were 


fs ¢ 
May 31, 1753. 
Expended at the Custom House with China 
Dishes 16 2 


and 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford on account of 
2 boxes of china out of the Rainbow Man-of- 
War. 








To Mr. Gibbs 5 Oo 
Warehouse keeper I oO 
Weighers and wharfage I oO 
Mem. agency and attendance 5 0 
I2 0 

Expenses 8 

Porterage 3 6 

16 2 


An interesting account of early date that has been pre- 
served shows that china-dealers also were patronised : 
1709. India goods, Mr. Henry Tombes’ bill, 
from the 26th April to the 30th May, when 
paid in full. 











April 26, 1709. £; 5.1 d. 
I pair Japan jars 4 0 0 
12 white dishes 18 o 
3 baskets I2 0 
1 blue and white dish 6 o 
2 handkerchiefs 10 0 
2 Japan soap dishes 23 0 
2 bottles Arrack and bottles 13 6 
t hundred rice 18 9 
1 Japan jar 210 0 
1 ditto 210 0 
24 small blue plates 18 0 
t basket 2 0 
Left to pay 3 0 

16 4 3 

1 pound Bohea I 10 oO 
1 sugar dish 3 0 
6 white dishes 9 0 
2 sugar dishes 6 o 
4 Japan basins and covers 2 00 
3 large Japan plates 13 6 
Cloves I5 0 
30 nutmegs I5 0 
6 mangoes 6 o 
2 pots for ditto I oO 
£23 3 9 


Henry Tombes’ bill shows not only the poverty of his 
arithmetic but the variety of goods stocked by a china-man, 
or more properly India-merchant, at that date. 

In spite of the fact that much of the china specified in 
the accounts was probably intended for use and ornament in 
Bedford House, London, some must have found its way to 
Woburn for the decoration of the newly built rooms com- 
pleted in the 1760’s. One particular item, some Chinese 
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Fig. II. Large fish-bow! with famille rose decoration. 
Diameter : 24 in. 


Yung-Cheng. 


painted wall paper, imported in 1753 at a cost of £16 7s., 
remains in situ to-day, and many fine pieces of porcelain 
from the Far East are displayed appropriately against its 
pleasant background. 

The Chinese porcelain at Woburn Abbey comprises a 
large number of pieces, mostly dating from the XVIIIth 
century. On the whole, they are principally decorative, as 
opposed to collector’s pieces, but they do not lack either 
beauty or interest. 

Of K’ang Hsi period (1662-1722) is a pair of covered 
jars, one of which is illustrated in Fig. I. They are each 
decorated with shaped panels painted in famille verte 
colours with figures in landscapes and birds and flowers, 
reserved on a powder-blue ground. The ground is decorated 
with floral patterns in the dull gold commonly used on 
Eastern wares, and that is so different from the thick and 
metallic gilding used in Europe. 

The brilliance of these and other vases with powder- 
blue decoration is due to the fact that only cobalt of the 
utmost purity was employed by the painters. The French 
missionary Pére D’Entrecolles, writing from China in 1722, 
mentioned this point, and added that the powdered pigment 
was blown through gauze on to the dampened vase which 
was then dried and glazed in the normal way. Paper was 
placed about the ware during the blowing-on process in 
order to catch any of the precious colour that did not adhere. 
The panels to be left white were shielded with paper cut to 
the desired shape in the manner of a stencil, and were 
decorated afterwards with colours applied over the glaze. 

Slightly later in date than the aforementioned vases is a 
pair of cisterns, or fish-bowls. These are of the Yung-Chéng 
period (1723-35), and their decoration in famille rose colours 
employs the newly introduced rose tint that lends its name 
to the palette. These large bowls are a reminder of the story 
of the failure of an earlier generation of potters to make 
“‘dragon bowls’’ for the Emperor Wan Li; a failure hardly 
surprising in view of the fact that they were ordered to be 
42 in. in diameter and 30 in. high. However, success was 
achieved finally after a potter named T’ung, who was later 
deified, ‘‘plunged into the fire and the bowls came out 
perfect.” The XVIIIth-century examples, like the one 
shown here in Fig. II, are occasionally met with, sometimes 


Fig. IV. Bottle painted with lions in under- 
glaze purple. Ch’ien Lung. The mounts French, 
late XVIIIth century. Height: about 18 in. 
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Fig. III. Pair of coloured figures of cranes. Ch’ien Lung. 
Height: 13 in. 


coloured but more often decorated in underglaze blue. In 
common with the pairs of enormous vases that were made 
especially for European patrons, they seem to have been 
popular articles in the trade between East and West. 

Fig. III shows a pair of figures of birds dating from the 
Ch’ien Lung period. They are fanciful models of cranes, on 
which the painter has given his imagination full rein and has 
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employed the widest range of colours at his disposal. The 
popularity of this type of Chinese figure is proved by the 
fact that it has been made almost continuously since the 
XVIIIth century, and even to-day is receiving close attention 
from the Oriental potter. Once a not uncommon feature of 
the larger English country house, genuinely old Chinese 
figures of birds are rarely found nowadays, and their occa- 
sional appearance in the auction room is greeted with a fer- 
vour comparable to that of a naturalist at the advent of a 
true rara avis. 

One of a pair of tall-necked bottles is illustrated in 
Fig. IV. Each is decorated with figures of lions painted in 
manganese purple under the glaze. They date from the 
Ch’ien Lung period, and have been mounted in ormolu in 
France towards the end of the XVIIIth century. 

The passion for mounting porcelain in gilt bronze 
originated in France and was not confined to Oriental pieces ; 
vases and figures from Meissen, Sévres, St. Cloud and other 
factories were treated in the same manner. Josiah Wedg- 
wood, after visiting Matthew Boulton at Soho, Birmingham, 
wrote on the subject in a characteristic letter dated 1768. He 
noted: ‘‘Mr. Boulton tells me I sho* be surprised to know 
w' a trade has lately been made out of Vases at Paris. The 
artists have even come over to London, picked up all the old 
whimsical ugly things they could meet with, Carried them to 
Paris, where they have mounted & ornamented them with 
metal, & sold them to the virtudsi of every Nation, & Parti- 
cularly to Millords D’Anglaise, for the greatest raritys. & if 
you remember we saw many such things at L* Bolingbroke’s, 
which he bro‘ over with him from France. Of this sort I 
have seen two or three old China bowles, for want of better 
things, stuct rim to rim, which have no bad effect, but looked 
whimsical and droll enough.” A pair of celadon-glazed 
bowls, “‘stuct rim to rim” in this ‘“‘whimsical and droll’’ 
fashion, may be seen by visitors to the Jones Collection in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. It was shortly after he had 
written the above letter that Wedgwood began to supply 
Boulton with vases for which gilt metal mounts were made 
at the Soho workshops; mounts that vie in design and 
quality of finish with those that were made in France. 

In the year 1756 John Deval, one of the prominent 
masons of his day (he became Master of the Masons’ Com- 
pany in 1760), supplied two chimney-pieces for the recon- 
structed picture gallery at Woburn Abbey. The spaces over 
the mantels were each filled with a panel painted with the 
armorial bearings of the Duke of Bedford on a groundwork 
‘‘mosaiked with enrichments from a drawing of Her Grace’s 
design,’’ shown in Fig. V. Adaptations of the design of these 
panels, with the same ‘‘mosaiked”’ ground but with the arms 
quartered, were sent to China. There, they were copied 
on to several large vases with covers surmounted by 
seated lions. Some of these vases, one of which is 
illustrated in Fig. VI, are displayed at present at either side 


CHINESE PORCELAIN AT WOBURN 
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Fig. V. Armorial overmantel panel 
designed by Gertrude, Duchess of 
Bedford, in 1757. 





Fig. VI. Jar and cover made in China 
to match the panel in Fig. V. Ch’ien 
Lung. Height: 20 in. 





of the panels, and it must be a rare occurrence to find a 
decorative ensemble, designed nearly two centuries ago, still 
intact in the room for which it was intended. One must 
regret that the original wallpaper, described as ‘‘fine Pompa- 
dour in grain embossed on elephant paper on linen and 
lumber,’’ does not still exist to complete the picture. 

In concluding the second of these two articles there 
remains to place on record the writer’s thanks for the kind- 
ness of His Grace the Duke of Bedford in allowing access 
to the many rooms at Woburn Abbey in search of porcelain, 
and to Mr. W. Corbett for his patience and endurance 
during this pedestrian feat. The extracts from the Russell 
family records are taken from Life in a Noble Household 
(1937), The Russells in Bloomsbury (1940) and Family 
Background (1949). All three volumes are written by Gladys 
Scott Thomson, F.S.A., and contain a mine of information, 
to which anyone concerned with the history of the fabric 
and contents of Woburn Abbey must own indebtedness. 

Illustrations reproduced by courtesy of the Duke of 
Bedford. 


An article on French and English Porcelain 
appeared in the January issue. 
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Fig. I. . Fig. II. 
Fig. I. Silver-gilt Cup and Badge and Chain of Office of the Merchant Company of Edinburgh. 


Fig. II. Mace of the Medical School, University of St. Andrews (left), and the Nine Trades’ Mace of Dundee. 


SCOTTISH CEREMONIAL PLATE 


Part I By IAN FINLAY 
HE modern pieces in the exhibition of ceremonial plate It is only since the war that Scottish goldsmiths have 
in Edinburgh provided a representative cross-section of really come into their own again. The number of them is 


the best Scottish goldsmith’s work of recent times. Only very small, but their output of important works has been 

a very few were not of Scottish origin ; still fewer were in quite remarkable. 
the heavy, pretentious manner of Victorian times. One of the best known of the larger pieces, the mace of 
One Victorian piece deserves mention, however, as being the Medical School of St. Andrews University (Fig. 11), is 
neither heavy nor pretentious. It is the gold badge and chain __ the result of a collaboration between a designer, C. d’O. 
of office of the Master of the Edinburgh Merchant Company Pilkington Jackson, and the craftsmen of Hamilton & Inches, 


(Fig. I). It is pleasantly designed, with a neat use of sym- the Edinburgh firm of goldsmiths—a collaboration which 
bolism. The enamel-work is excellent and married skilfully more recently has produced the mace of the City of Singa- 
to its setting. The double chain is peculiarly effective and pore. A great amount of symbolic detail, from Aesculapian 
contrived to get the maximum effect trom each link of gleam- attributes to medicinal herbs, has been welded into a unified 


ing metal. Chain and badges were made in Edinburgh in whole which has much dignity and beauty. An important 
1867. Few other Scottish pieces made in the following fifty point to be remembered is that this new mace on ceremonial 
years can match it, aesthetically. Indeed, considering the occasions has to stand in company with the three ancient 


prosperity of the large cities north of the Tweed in that maces of the University, and the designer has made it con- 

period, it is astonishing how little civic plate was made. The form to their general proportions and outline without sacri- 

maces of the City of Glasgow and of University College, ficing anything of the contemporary spirit. It is carried out 

Dundee, were among the most important, and both are in silver, silver-gilt and gold, with enamel work on the 

neo-Gothic, highly gilded symbols such as one would expect shields. The mace of the Nine Trades of nearby Dundee 

to be produced at the time. affords an interesting contrast (Fig. II). It is entirely the 
48 
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Fig. III. 


work of Bernard Harrington, head of the metalwork depart- 
ment of the Dundee School of Art, and one of the most 
imaginative craftsmen in the kingdom. The only resem- 
blance to the other mace lies in the culminating figure of 
St. Andrew, introduced since the mace was a gift from St. 
Andrew’s Church in the city. Here symbolism is at a mini- 
mum. Broad, plain surfaces are offset by a few pieces of 
intricate ornament such as the three cast winged dragons at 
the neck. 

Harrington, against the Dundee background, has pro- 
duced some of the most impressive things made in Scotland 
recently. His superb new mace for the City itself was 
unfortunately not completed in time for the exhibition and 
so it has not been included in this summary; but it is a 
measure of the craftsman’s versatility that all the work on the 
City mace, including gilding and enamelling, was done by 
himself. His ability to interpret a traditional theme in a 
modern idiom is best seen in the thurible, incense-boat and 
spoon which he made for the Servite Fathers in Dundee 
(Fig. III). The thurible is a particularly lovely thing, 
compact, almost streamlined in silhouette, yet the cast 
figures of saints set in their niches are medieval in spirit 
without being in any way dead or derivative. Each has its 
vital individuality, as the figures in Gothic work have, with 
a similar earthiness, yet they all conform to a markedly 
contemporary whole. Another highly successful achievement 
of Harrington’s is the badge of office, with chain, of the 
Provost of Blairgowrie and Rattray (Fig. IV). This is 
carried out in 18-carat gold, with enamelled shield. Blair- 
gowrie is the centre of a celebrated soft-fruit-growing district 
close to Dundee, and the burgh arms have been given a 
setting which incorporates some of the produce on which the 
cown’s prospe1ity is founded. Each of the rather elaborate 
links of the chain is the gift of a different donor, and com- 
memorates someone prominent in the annals of the town. 

Among several pieces of plate lent to the exhibition by 
the Edinburgh Merchant Company is a silver-gilt cup made 
in 1949 to commemorate the admission of Her Majesty the 
Queen (then Princess Elizabeth) and the Duke of Edinburgh 
as Honorary Members of the Company (Fig. I). It was made 


SCOTTISH CEREMONIAL PLATE 


Incense-boat, Spoon and Thurible of the Servite Fathers, Dundee. 





by Leslie Auld of Glasgow. It is finely engraved with the 
arms of the Princess, the Duke and the Company. The 
Coronation was commemorated by the Company with a 
silver inkstand designed by S. J. Bishop and made by 
Wakely & Wheeler. 

An irteresting and somewhat novel mace or staff was 
designed by Alan Place for the Royal Faculty of Procuracors 
in Glasgow and carried out by Hamilton & Inches (Fig. V). 
The staff is formed of a particularly good specimen of a 
narwhal horn, and the full length ot the piece is 4 ft. 8 in. 
Head, band and ferrule are of silver, partly gilt, the head 
being decorated with raised designs in panels. 

A considerable amount of Church plate was on view in 





Fig. IV. Gold Badge and Chain of Office of the Provost of 
Blairgowrie and Rattray. 
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Fig. V. Crozier of the Archbishop of Glasgow and Mace of the Royal 
Faculty of Procurators of Glasgow. 


addition to the thurible, boat and spoon already described. 
The most colourful item in this group was the new crozier 
of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Glasgow, presented 
by the Archbishop to the arch-diocese to mark its restoration 
in 1948 to the status of a metropolitan archbishopric (Fig. 
V). Within the crook is the figure of St. Mungo (or Kenti- 
gern), the patron saint of the city, together with the bell, 
oak branch and fish. Under a Gothic canopy on the staff are 
niches in which appear figures of St. Patrick, St. Gildas, 
St. Kessog, St. Thenew, who was St. Mungo’s mother, 
St. Constantine, and John Ogilvie, who was executed for his 
faith in 1615 in Glasgow.’ The shields under their feet carry 
the arms of popes and archbishops who were in office during 
epochs of special importance in the history of the arch- 
bishopric. Spiral ribbons which descend the full length of 
the staff carry the names of the archbishops from the time of 
St. Mungo down to the Reformation, when Cardinal Beaton, 
assassinated at St. Andrews, was in power. The crozier is 
entirely of silver, with a slightly frosted finish. Those por- 
tions which are picked out in champlevé enamel are executed 
in opaque colours. The designer is Jack Mortimer of Glas- 
gow. The work was carried out by the Birmingham Guild 
Ltd. 

The subject of enamelling calls attention to the work of 
Elizabeth Kirkwood of Edinburgh, a craftswoman who has 
inherited, through a direct line of succession, a name cele- 
brated in early Scottish silversmithing. I have not included 
any illustration ot her work, but mention should be made of 
the delicately wrought badge of office of the President of 
the Institute of Bankers in Scotland. She is responsible also 
for the badge of the Provost ot Lauder, which is among the 
growing group of Scottish burghs which are to be con- 
gratulated on commissioning symbols of their civic dignity 
from hand-craftsmen of recognised merit. 

To conclude a description of the ecclesiastical plate there 
is, first, a little group of sacred vessels by Alexander Forbes 
of Bathgate. Forbes is a spare-time craftsman only, but the 
quality of his work is notably high. I have selected for illus- 
tration a ciborium and a reliquary (Fig. VI). The first is 
severely simple. Its beauty lies mainly in its proportions. 
Ornament is almost wholly restricted to two bands of roped 
wire and to the little panelled cross which surmounts the lid. 
Wire plays the main part in the design of the reliquary. The 
basis is a cross on which is superimposed within an almost 
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Fig. VI. Ciborium and Reliquary made by, and property of, 


Alexander Forbes. 


circular frame a pattern contrived from finely twisted wires 
held delicately in position. The silver of the cross itself is 
dull and forms a contrast with the wirework and the centre 
stone cut en cabochon. This silversmith has shown much 
promise and his Church should benefit greatly from his 
services. 

A cross with two candlesticks made for St. Cuthbert’s 
Episcopal Church in Colinton, Edinburgh, by Leslie Auld 
differs from the other pieces in the austerity of its lines 
(Fig. VII). The cross itself, and the stems and bases of the 
candlesticks, are of wood with a dark, satin finish. Decora- 
tion is limited to four plaques on the base of the cross and to 
the Lamb executed in engraved glass. The wounds of Christ 
are represented by garnets, which glow dully against the dark 
wood. The only contemporary piece which came from the 
Established Church in Scotland was the alms dish from the 
Kirk of St. Mary-by-the-Sea, East Wemyss. Made by 
Charles Creswick of Edinburgh, decoration is limited to a 
simplified form of Celtic pattern done in repoussé. 

_ [have to thank the owners of all pieces illustrated for their 
kind permission to reproduce the works which they lent to 
the exhibition. 

(Concluded) 
Part I appeared in January. 


Fig. VII. Cross 
and Candlesticks 
of St. Cuthbert’s 
Episcopal 
Church, Colin- 
ton, Edinburgh. 
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A unique photograph of the Woodall team at work. 


Front row: William Hill, George Woodall, J. T. Fereday. Back row: 


Tom Farmer, Harry Davies, Tom Woodall. 


The fine bowl shown is in the possession of Thomas Goode & Co., London, W.1. 


XIXth CENTURY CAMEO GLASS 


for many years. It has perhaps become most widely 

known through the remarkable products of the revival 
which took place in the Stourbridge district late in the XITXth 
century. The value of cameo glass has risen as its rarity 
has increased; the name of the Woodall brothers in 
particular has come to command higher and higher prices. 
Consequently there have been some unscrupulous (though 
far from successful) attempts at forging the signatures of 
these artists, and much work has been attributed to the 
brothers of -which they would have been ashamed. 

It is the aim of this article and my forthcoming mono- 
graph’ to clarify the situation to some extent, for, despite the 
interest of collectors, the history of the manufacture of 
cameo glass has remained a neglected subject, and a patient 
collation of all the ascertainable facts is long overdue. This 
is probably because much of the information is only accessible 
to those who are resident in the Stourbridge district, and I 
feel myself particularly fortunate in this respect. With the 
aid of the Woodalls’ unpublished pattern and price book and 
their collection of photographic negatives I have been able 
to attempt a more detailed assessment, including a catalogue 
of 125 pieces of their figure work. 

John Northwood II (b. 1870) has recorded the processes 
and tools used in making cameo glass.” 


C fer ma glass has attracted the attention of collectors 


‘*The method of making a blank on which cameo designs 
can be worked consists first in producing a cup-shaped 
article of opal white glass of the size and thickness required 
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By GEOFFREY W. BEARD 


for the ultimate shape and size of the finished article. This 
cup, while in the hot state, is completely filled up solid with 
molten, transparent coloured glass gathered on the end of a 
glass-blowing iron from the pot of glass in the furnace. 

‘‘The mass now attached to the blowing iron is rolled 
on an iron plate or ‘marver’ to thoroughly weld the two 
glasses together. It is then reheated in the pot mouth, 
thereby keeping it in a soft and ductile state for the glass- 
blower to blow the solid mass into a hollow-shaped ball. 

‘*The finisher or workman takes charge of it at this stage, 
and by his skilful manipulation forms it into the shape and 
size of the article desired. This glass blank, of transparent 
glass covered uniformly by opal, is, after being well annealed, 
taken in hand by the decorator. 

‘‘He first draws his design on the opal glass surface and 
then paints an acid-resisting varnish all over the subject of 
the design. After the varnish is thoroughly set and firm, 
the article is immersed in a bath of a mixture of hydrofluoric 
and sulphuric acids, which dissolves all the opal glass which 
is unprotected by the varnish, and so allows the transparent 
coloured under-body to be exposed round the design.” 


Much that is inaccurate surrounds the name of the 
Woodall brothers ; every piece of cameo glass that has some 
slight claim to be considered as ‘‘Woodall” has been irre- 
futably labelled so. The activities of George and Thomas 
Woodall must for a time be considered together. Thomas 
Woodall was born at Kingswinford on June 25th, 1849 ; 
his brother George was born on August 15th, 1850. Their 
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A two-handled vase by George Woodall. White on blue. 
154 in. high. 





A two-handled vase. Signed ““G. Woodall, 1889.’’ White on raisin 
coloured ground. 


Both in the Philip Budrose Collection, Marblehead, Mass. 


father, Tom, was a nailer, whilst their mother, Emma, came 
from the Bott family, and the brothers’ early artistic educa- 
tion was under the watchful eye of Thomas Bott (1829-70),’ 
whose name is synonymous with a type of XIXth-century 
Worcester porcelain. Bott was early employed by Messrs. 
Richardson to paint in enamel on glass, until he moved to 
Worcester (after a brief interval in Birmingham) in 1852. 
He saw that his young nephews attended Stourbridge School 
of Art at a later stage. As young boys they attended Words- 
ley Church of England schools until about the age of 
twelve. Both then entered the employ of Messrs. J. & J. 
Northwood, George as an errand boy. They later became 
apprentices with the firm, and talk of ‘‘school” was again in 
the air ! 

The Government School of Design in Stourbridge was 
inaugurated in September, 1852. ‘‘Thomas Woodall, glass 
etcher,”’ was entered on July 22nd, 1866, at the age of 16, 
and soon passed in the Government examinations in practical 
geometry and model drawing. George was entered on 
November 5th, 1866, being described as a ‘‘glass engraver”’ 
and, happy augury, passed in model drawing and obtained 
a medal. In 1868, Tom gained a certificate in perspective 
and George passed the Government examination in free- 
hand drawing. Among many clever fellow-pupils Tom 
and George sat alongside Frank (later Sir Frank) Short, the 
famous etcher. 

It was during this time of the Woodall’s apprenticeship 
to Northwood’s that John Northwood (1836—1902)' was 
engaged on his famous replica of the Portland Vase (1873-76), 
but the brothers saw little of this. The influence was, of 
course, formative, but I have been unable io substantiate a 
verbal statement that Tom assisted with the Portland Vase 
replica. It seems more probable that he would offer some 
slight assistance to Northwood when the latter was engaged 
on the Dennis (Pegasus) Vase (1876-82) for Thomas Wilkes 
Webb. This fine vase is now in the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 


nN 
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Tom went to Thomas Webb & Sons about 1874, and 
George quickly followed, being first employed as a draughts- 
man. The Woodall brothers would thus join this firm, 
with which their name has ever been inseparably associated, 
just as the art director, J. M. O’Fallon, was gearing a 
combination of thought and workmanship towards the Webb 
stand at the 1878 Paris Exhibition. 

George Woodall, in an informative interview with the 
Stourbridge County Express on the occasion of his retirement 





Two Vases and Plaque. Signed “G:2orge Woodall.” 
From the Ben Nyman Collection. 
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XIXTH CENTURY CAMEO GLASS 





Three vases by George Woodall: Iris, Sirene and Cleopatra. 


at the end of 1911, said: ‘‘Feeling convinced that much of 
the wonderful wares which the world’s best glassmakers of 
former centuries had produced could be again wrought 
to-day, he [Wilkes Webb] sent me to the Continent several 
times to study in the various museums the works of art he 
desired to emulate.” 

After a certain amount of work in collaboration with the 
talented Bohemian glass-engraver William Fritsche, the 


Note the 


A corner of George Woodall’s studio—now demolished. 
wide range of copper cutting wheels. 
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brothers turned to cameo work ‘‘with patterns of a floral or 
geometrical description.””’ Here, too, extraordinary success 
attended their efforts. This work survives in some pro- 
fusion ; but as its manufacture was mainly in the technique 
of mass production (partly substantiated by Patent 16,487 
of 1887), it bears no comparison with the fine figure plaques 
and vases to which the Woodall name will ever be attached. 
For the floral cameo work George Woodall stated in 1912: 
‘that at one time there were about seventy people assisting 
my brother and myself in doing this work.” For the figure 
work there were no more than half a dozen highly skilled 
craftsmen of the calibre of Tom Farmer, Harry Davies, 
J. T. Fereday, and William Hill. 

John Northwood did almost the whole of his cameo work 
with steel-pointed instruments of various shapes, a process 
both long and arduous. Woodall went a great step further 
and pressed into use the cutting wheel. By this means an 
infinity of time and labour was saved, and the cost of produc- 
tion most materially lessened. With steel instruments, aided 
by the cutting wheel, Woodall and his team plied their task, 
perfecting in the chosen media the picture-sculpture which 
has secured for them world-wide fame. 

A corner view of Woodall’s studio at the rear of his 
Kingswinford home is shown. Unfortunately, after his 
death on February 27th, 1925, it fell gradually into disrepair, 
and after heavy snows in 1947 was demolished. It is 
difficult to describe the work which came from this work- 
shop ; the illustrations’ effectively paint a picture of devotion 
to an art in which one mistake meant the waste of many 
weeks, months, even years of work. In September, 1907, 
a contemporary journal said: ‘‘Future generations may well 
see a fight of millionaires for the possession of a Woodall 
plaque.”” I feel my years of work in fully documenting this 
achievement have come to fruition at a time when that 
comment is fast becoming a reality. A Woodall cameo 
piece is a precious possession, the English answer to the 
fine work of Emile Gallé described by Gabriella Gros in 
ApoL_o, November, 1955. 


‘Ceramic Book Company, Newport, Mon., 1956 
108=) 


* Society of Glass 


* An account of Bott 
port China Company, appeare 


rechnology, Journal, Vol. 33, 1949, pp 
based on an interview with his son, T. J. Bott of the Coa 
din American Pottery Gazette, July 1906 

*Northwood was born in 1836, not 1837 as is often 
Wordsley, Staffs, on November 13th, 1836 


stated, and was baptised at 


From negatives made by George Woodall himself, kindly loaned to me by the 
Woodall family The Budrose collection pieces are not Woodall photographs 





CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


THE HANDMAID TO THE ARTS 


Robert Dossie is a man of whom few particulars have sur- 
vived the passage of time. Boswell records that Dr. Johnson 
knew and respected him. The Doctor was a member of the 
Society of Arts, and in order to attend one of their meetings at 
which the election of Dossie was to be voted on, Johnson paid a 
two-year arrear of his subscription. This occuired on March 
25th, 1760, and on April 2nd of that year Dossie was duly 
elected. In 1761 he received a grant of £100 for a method of 
purifying oil, and five years later was awarded a gold medal 
for “‘aiding to establish the manufacture of potash in North 
America.”’ His connection with the Society extended also to 
applying unavailingly for the post of secretary and to the 
publishing of semi-official reports of their transactions. This 
latter venture culminated in Memoirs of Agriculture and other 
Cconomical Arts, for which the Society furnished him with 
material they wished presented to the public. 

Dossie was the author of several works on medical subjects, 
including a volume of formulas entitled The Elaboratory Laid 
Open (1758). Although his name does not appear upon the 
title-pages or elsewhere he is always considered to have been 
the author of a rather scarce work that is well known to students 
of the history of ceramics: The Handmaid to the Arts. It was 
published in two volumes, octavo, in 1758, and was followed by 
a second, revised, edition six years later. Both editions of the 
work contain passages that have been quoted frequently and 
incorrectly, and that have been the subject of considerable 
argument. 

Perhaps the best-known passage in the Handmaid is the one 
in which the author gives bone ash as an ingredient in the 
making of porcelain; already in use at Bow for some years, it 
was first employed at Chelsea in or about 1758. Some recent 
writers state that this receipt appears in the 1764 edition ; how- 
ever, it is not only there but is also to be found in the issue of 
1758. 

It is the author of the Handmaid who recorded in 1758: 
“I have seen, at one of those [china works] car1ied on near 
London, eleven mills at work grinding pieces of the earthen 
China; in order, by the addition of some fluxing or vitreous 
substance, which might restore the tenacity, to work it over 
again in the place of new matter.’’ Six years later the same 
passage was amended to open: “I have seen at one of those 
carried on near London, eleven mills at work, grinding pieces 
of the Eastern China. ...’’ The later account contained in the 
same paragraph a reference to Worcester china that is not in the 
earlier edition. It may be presumed that the change from 
earthen to Eastern was the correction of a printer’s error, or 
could it be that the author had acquired fresh information on the 
subject in the interval between 1758 and 1764? 

Robert Dossie had a contemporary reputation of being a 
knowledgeable chemist. Whether he actually was the author 
of The Handmaid to the Arts or not, there is much that deserves 
a close study in both of the volumes of both the editions of the 
work, 


A BOW LION 


The majority of books on the subject state that the Bow 
factory confined its output mainly to “‘domestic wares,’’ and 
suggest that such figures and groups as were made there were 
poorly designed and finished in comparison with those from 
Chelsea. This is true on the whole, but it is surprising to 
find how good are many of the early Bow pieces. The lion 
shown here (there is a similar, but slightly taller, pair in the 
Schreiber Collection zt South Kensington), is very well modelled 
and its finish incorporates a large amount of hand-work which 
can be seen clearly through the glaze. 

This piece and others of the same type date from the middle 
of the XVIIIth century, and it was in November, 1753, that 
the Bow manufactory asked in Aris’s Birmingham Gazette for 
“A Person ... who can model Small Figures in Clay neatly.” 


Possibly these figures were the work of a modeller who replied 
to the advertisement ; or, the figures being already popular, the 
factory needed an additional hand to supply the public demand. 

The same model of a lion was used at Bow not only as a 
simple ornament but as a knob on the cover of a tureen. In 
that instance, the article being painted with Kakiemon designs, 
the lion was given an Oriental air by the addition of a pierced 





































































































A Bow figure of a Lion 


Height 33 inches 


ball beneath its raised foot—a quick change from felis leo to 
shishi ! 


SOME PAST COLLECTORS—HENRY GEORGE BOHN 
(1796-1884) 

H. G. Bohn entered his father’s business of bookbinder and 
second-hand bookseller and then set up on his own account. 
He was a highly successful publisher of several series of educa- 
tional and classic volumes, and by collectors he may be remem- 
bered as the editor and publisher of the catalogue of the Bernal 
Collection which he annotated and introduced as a volume in 
his Illustrated Library (1857). It was the first inexpensive guide 
for collectors. 

He was a keen collector himself and amassed a large quantity 
of porcelain of all countries, which was dispersed at Christie’s 
during 1875 and 1876. The English china embraced most of the 
XVIlIIth-century factories and allocated to Lowestoft much that 
is clearly Chinese, but the sales took place during the height of 
the controversy over that factory, and Bohn was one of the many 
who followed the error of the day. The catalogue contains a 
lengthy note on the subject from his pen. 

Of interest as showing changes in both attribution and value 
that have taken place during the past 75 years, are: 

““A Bow milk jug formed of white foliage elegantly modelled 
—mark, the triangle in the paste’’ (£3 7s. 6d.) ; 

“A seated hurdy-gurdy player, raised anchor” (£4 4s. od.) ; 
and 

“A pair of white Bow figures of Kitty Clive and Woodward” 

(£43). 

Henry George Bohn lived at North End House, Twickenham, 
where his garden was as famed as his china, and was said to 
contain more than a thousand varieties of the rose. He died 
there at the age of 88. GEOFFREY WILLS. 


Note: Correspondence is invited upon any subject of 
ceramic interest. Letters should be addressed to the Editor, 
APOLLO Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1. 
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address for £3. (U.S.A. $12). 
Single copies, 5s. od. ($1). 
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APT (Vaucluse) Pottery. Early XIXth century. 





By courtesy of the City of Stoke-on-Trent Museum and Art Gallery. 


FOUQUE ......ARNOUX 


A Family of Potters in France and England. Part I. 


consisted during the Middle Ages mainly of red or buff 

ware with a lead glaze, decorated with simple applied or 
slip painted motives. But the introduction of majolica from 
Italy and the Near East brought about revolutionary changes 
and led, during the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, to the 
full flowering of French ceramic art. 

In the course of this development many places which had 
been previously small communities of pottery workers rose 
to great heights of achievement and became known far 
beyond the borders of France. 

At first the style of decoration followed closely on Italian 
models, particularly in the case of floor tiles, which were 
the first examples of this technique to be used in France, and 
indeed it seems clear that at first Italian workmen were 
employed, but later the French genius asserted itself and 
the wares took on a character of their own. 

An example of this development is provided by Moustiers. 
This small village, situated in a picturesque spot in the 
Basses Alps, had for many years produced a local pottery, 
but it was not until Pierre Clerissy went there towards the 
end of the XVIIth century that we find the wares of 
Moustiers coming into prominence. Then in a compara- 
tively short time the products of his factory at Moustiers 
were so much sought after that it was worth while to take 
them by pack-mule over mountain roads to the fairs at 
Beaucaire and to Grenoble, a journey of two weeks. 

The prosperity of Moustiers was undoubtedly helped 
by the conditions prevailing in France in the early years of 
the XVIIIth century when the long wars of Louis XIV 
had impoverished the country. At first sight this may seem 
to be the last thing to forward the prosperity of any under- 
taking, but in fact the heavy expenses of the war had 
resulted in much of the silver plate of the nobles being melted 
down, and moreover sumptuary laws had been enacted 
against the excessive display of gold and silver table services. 
The result was that the great families of France turned to the 
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use of faience, and this demand led to the making of fine and 
costly wares for the nobles. This in turn led to the improve- 
ment of techniques and a greater variety and refinement in 
pottery produced for the more modest needs of the bourgeoisie 
and wealthier peasants. 

Pierre Clerissy (1651-1728) is first mentioned as a 
potter in Moustiers in 1679. He was succeeded by his son 
Antoine (1673-1743), and it was his grandson Pierre II 
(1704-1794) who, after receiving the title of secretary to the 
Parliament of Provence, in 1747, gave up active work as a 
potter, though he does not seem to have sold the works to 
Joseph Fouque at this date as has sometimes been thought. 
The manor house occupied by him between Roumoules and 
Riez is still to be seen with its fine roof of coloured tiles, and 
its fields of lavender, now one of the chief products of the 
district, surrounding it. 

Joseph Fouque, born at Quinson in 1714, was apprenticed 
in 1739 to Joseph Olerys, one of the other famous potters 
of Moustiers, to learn drawing and painting, and on the 
death or disappearance of Olerys, of whose death there is no 
exact record, he set up a factory in partnership with Jean 
Francois Pelloquin near the Portail des Oules, where the 
present road from Riez enters the village. This partnership 
continued until Pelloquin’s death in 1775, when Fouque took 
Pelloquin’s son into the business. There is in the Musée 
Arbaud, Aix en Provence, a receipt for the rent of a Moulin a 
blanc, signed Fouque et Pelloquin and dated 1782. This 
second partnership was dissolved on friendly terms in 1783 
when Fouque bought the Clerissy factory. The two men 
remained friends and were both members of the town 
council. 

It is difficult to identify with any certainty the work 
produced by the Clerissy factory after its purchase by 
Fouque, though the museum at Moustiers possesses a series 
of moulds signed Fouque as well as some pricked designs 
and finished pieces which can be ascribed with certainty to 
this works. 





Fig. II. APT (Vaucluse) Pottery. 


It is known that he made table-wares, coffee services, 
and a variety of other domestic wares. There were also 
important pieces such as vases for the altar of the chapel of 
Notre Dame de Beau Vezer, above Moustiers, and services 
for the Masonic lodges of Provence. 

Eugene Fouque, in Moustiers et ses Faiences (Aix, 1889), 
describes two pieces signed J. Fouque, which were then in the 
possession of the family. The first is a plaque about 27 cm. 
square representing the Triumph of Amphitrite, the second 
is another polychrome plaque about twice as big representing 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 

It was a descendant of this family of Fouque who eventu- 
ally came to England and became Art Director of Messrs. 
Minton of Stoke-on-Trent. 

In 1749, Joseph Fouque had married Elizabeth Ripert, 
the daughter of a notary of Mirabeau. Their children were 
Claire Fouque, born 1750, who later married Antoine 
Arnoux of Riez, Marie Elizabeth (1754-1771), and Gaspard 
Antoine (1757-1843), a remarkable man known locally as 
Fouque Girouette. He carried on the Moustiers factory and 
successfully held official positions under Louis XVI, the 
Revolutionary Government, Napoleon, and Louis XVIII— 
a Vicar of Bray of the Basses Alpes. His one mistake seems 
to have been in joining the party of Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days. He successfully survived this, however, 
and ended his days peacefully in 1843. 

The other two children were Joseph-Jacques (1761- 
1829) and Pierre Francois. The second son, Joseph-Jacques, 
joined the revolutionary party and left Moustiers about 1789. 
He went to Apt, where in 1790 he married Rosalie Moulin, 
daughter of a faience manufacturer of the town, and was 
taken into partnership by his father-in-law. 

Apt, situated in Vaucluse, had long produced pottery. The 
wares made during the latter part of the XVIIIth century 
were in the style of the English work of the same period, and 
included various domestic wares with a buff body and often 
with elaborate decoration in relief which seems to have been 
modelled on silverware (Fig. I). A very interesting feature 
is the brown and cream agate ware produced there, of which 
there are several specimens in the Musée Arbaud, Aix en 
Provence, the Musée des Arts Decoratifs, Paris, the Victoria 
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Early XIXth century figures. 
By courtesy of the City of Stoke-on-Trent Museum and Art Gallery. 


Fig. III. Ewer with lid. Circa 1802. Mark WA. 
By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


and Albert Museum, and in the Stoke-on-Trent City Art 
Gallery. The latter museum also possesses two figures, one 
of a prophet and the other a female figure with helmet and 
shield strongly reminiscent of Britannia (Fig. II). There 
is a startlingly English appearance about these pieces, especi- 
ally when they are seen in the same room as ware from 
Moustiers and other French centres, and one is tempted to 
speculate about the possibility of there being some influence 
from the various English potters who emigrated to France 
during the latter part of the XVIIIth century. There is no 
record of these men ever having visited Apt, but it is known 
that an English potter, John Hill, worked at Montereau, 
Charles and James Leigh at Douai, and Bagnall at Creil, 
while at the beginning of the XIXth century Christopher 
Potter worked at Chantilly. May it not be that some other 
English potter had perhaps in earlier years made his way to 
Apt and introduced some of these ideas ? 

Joseph-Jacques Fouque was elected the first Mayor of 
Apt in 1792, but in 1794 was involved in some trouble with 
the local revolutionaries, and in 1797 left Apt with his father- 
in-law and opened a shop in Toulouse for the sale of Apt and 
Moustiers wares. In 1798, the Apt factory was bought by 
Fouque’s sister, Claire Arnoux, now a widow, who continued 
to make the marbled and buff wares. An example of the 
marbled ware, a small ewer with lid, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (Fig. III), is marked with initials standing 
for veuve Arnoux, KA a monogram of the three interwoven 
capital letters, V, V and an A, as are two examples of marbled 
ware in the museum at Sévres. 

In addition to his share in the shop in the Rue de la 
Pomme in Toulouse, Joseph-Jacques Fouque bought la 
Faiencerie se trouvant devant la Basilique de St. Sernin, and 
was joined there in 1798 by his nephew, Antoine Arnoux, son 
of Claire Arnoux, née Fouque of Apt. The site of this works 
is now occupied by a garage, but apparently the remains 
of the kilns, disused for many years, were not removed until 
the closing years of the XIXth century. In his record of 
his correspondence for the years 1820-1850, now in the 
Solon collection in the library of the North Stafford- 
shire Technical College, Stoke-on-Trent, Arnoux gives 
details of the products of this works, which gained awards of 
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Fig. IV. Printed plate, Fouque and Arnoux, Toulouse, circa 1810. 
By courtesy of the Musée Paul Dupuy, Toulouse. 


merit at various times in the exhibitions of useful arts held in 
Toulouse and Paris. 

The output of the factory included a very wide variety 
of wares, but the principal product was la faience dite fagon 
Anglaise. The French potters had been striving to perfect 
this for a number of years, since the old faience had been 
badly hit by the treaty between England and France in 1786, 
which allowed the importation of cheap tablewares. French 
faience received its coup de grace during the Napoleonic wars, 
when raw materials became very difficult to obtain. The 
ware produced at the Arnoux and Fouque factory was 
printed in blue or black and was sold at a low price. In the 
Musée Paul Dupuy at Toulouse there are some earthenware 
drug pots and also some forty plates of this type decorated 
with views of Toulouse (Figs. IV, V). Monsieur F. Mathieu 
of Toulouse has in his collection several similar plates showing 
the months of the year (Fig. VI). Tin glazed earthenware 
was also made. One outstanding piece of this type exhibited 
in Toulouse in 1827 was a plaque 1 m. 15 cm. long. 

Among the firm’s useful products in tin glaze were house 
numbers and street name-plates. Some of these also are in 
the Musée Paul Dupuy and some still survive in the streets 
of Toulouse. These name-plates were also used in Nar- 
bonne, Carcassonne, and Bordeaux. Other products of 
general use were refractory bricks, crucibles and stoneware. 
Some outstanding pieces were faience stoves with concealed 
joints and elaborate ornaments, terra cotta vases of Etruscan 
style, which were used as voting urns at local elections, and a 
vase forme Medicis seven feet high imitating antique bronze 
and made with Toulouse clay. Arnoux also made attempts 
at case-hardening steel in the odd spaces of his biscuit kilns. 
This steel was used for files and other tools needed in the 
works. He had hopes of getting other potters to undertake 
this process and so increase the national output of this kind 
of steel, but in this he was unsuccessful. 

One of the difficulties of potters, apart from the obtaining 
of their raw materials, clay, glaze materials, etc., has always 
been the supply of fuel. One of the main causes of the 
pottery industry settling as it did in North Staffordshire*was 
the easily obtained coal, though most of the other materials 
used have since the XVIIIth century had to be transported 
long distances, and it was the fuel difficulty which now began 
to worry Arnoux. By 1826 the supply of wood from the oak 
and beech forests near Toulouse was becoming less plentiful 
owing apparently to indiscriminate felling, and after several 
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Fig. V. Printed plate, Foque and Arnoux, Toulouse, circa 1810. 
By courtesy of the Musée Paul Dupuy, Toulouse, 





Fig. VI. Printed plate, Fouque and Arnoux, Toulouse, circa 1810. 
Given to the author by Mr. F. Mathieu of Toulouse. 


unsuccessful attempts to have the octroi duty on wood 
reduced in order to offset rising prices, Fouque and Arnoux 
began to look for a new site for their works. 

They required a place which had a plentiful supply of 
timber and was also situated close to a suitable supply of 
raw materials. After many experiments with clay from the 
Pyrenees they finally settled on Valentine, near St. Gaudens, 
fifty-six miles south-west of Toulouse. Here they built a 
new factory to which they transferred the faience manu- 
facture from Toulouse during the years 1830-32. Ina letter 
dated April rath, 1834, Arnoux mentions that three hundred 
workmen were already employed in the new establishment. 


Part II will deal with Leon Arnoux’s activities in England 
and his influence on Messrs. Minton’s finest pieces ; also his 
introduction of coloured majolica glazes, Palissy glazes and 
Parian figures. 





ANIMAL CARVINGS IN ENGLISH FURNITURE 





Fig. I. Goats’ heads and feet on a wine cooler. The metal parts are of 

chased silver-gilt by Matthew Boulton. The cooler is very similar to 

the one in Chippendale’s Director. but certain details indicate 
Adam influence. Circa 1770 


HE animal carvings to be observed in English antique 

furniture are more various, quaint and interesting 

than might at first be guessed. Lions and griffins 
and winged dragons may sometimes be seen on buffets and 
court cupboards made before 1625: these early examples 
usually have some direct relationship to heraldry and are 
closely comparable with what we now term ‘‘The Queen’s 
Beasts.’’ Some of them even hold shields. 

But with the Restoration in 1660 other ideas came from 
the Continent. There were the hind’s foot (pied de biche), 
goat’s foot and horse’s hoof. The arms of chairs might be 
decorated with miniature lions or dogs. A generation or two 
later escallop and other shells became an extremely popular 
form of ornament, not only to decorate furniture but also 
to form the hoods over the main entrances to houses. 

Yet animals’ feet and legs perhaps deserve the most 
particular notice, since here is the origin of the familiar 
cabriole leg. The word cabriole comes from the French 
dancing term capriole, meaning a goat leap, and may be 
traced back to the Latin capra, a goat. The cabriole leg 
(which may be found in ancient Egyptian furniture) was 
obviously inspired by the hind leg of an animal, and in 
some of its earlier forms it has a ‘‘break” suggested by 
the hock, 

As a rough general rule, the hind’s foot and goat’s foot 
are found only in the finer furniture, but the horse’s hoof, 
though belonging mainly to the same class, was occasionally 
used by makers of Windsor chairs and simple tables. The 
flatness and size of a hoof makes quite a good functional foot 
for furniture, and sometimes carvers developed the decora- 
tive possibilities of tendons and fetlock above the foot. 
But some kind of pastern had then to be indicated, and even 
if this pastern was shorter and less sloping than might be 
desired in real life, it was obviously a source of structural 
weakness in furniture. Some of the chairs in the galleries at 
Hampton Court Palace are worth noticing for their animal 
feet and the beginnings of the cabriole leg. 

The lion’s foot and the lion’s mask were fashionable 
decorations of early Georgian times, and they are usually 
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Fig. II. Rams’ heads and feet on a footstool. Circa 1810 


supposed to have been adopted from the German Renais- 
sance as a compliment to our Hanoverian kings. The lion’s 
mask was a favourite with William Kent. Incidentally, 
one of the most famous of XXth-century collectors, the late 
Percival D. Griffiths, was, in his salad-days, an enthusiast 
for lion mask furniture, and after a few years of collecting 
was reputed to have ‘‘the finest assembly of lion-mask 
furniture in existence.” In his later and more discerning 
years he admitted that his pride and enthusiasm had palled 
on learning that most of that collection was spurious, and 
consisted of pieces made specially for him! Though the 
lion mask was largely superseded by other motifs after 
1740-50, it continued to be used in handles (for example, on 
sideboards and tea-caddies and knife boxes) into Regency 
times. 

The eagle’s head and the eagle’s claw-and-ball foot are 
two other very common features in good XVIIIth-century 
furniture. Occasionally whole eagles with outstretched wings 
may be seen, either on a large scale, supporting console tables, 
or as more modest decorations to convex mirrors. Designers 
were not inhibited about mixtures: a chair might have a 
lion’s mask on its knees yet have eagle’s claw feet grasping 
balls. In exceptionally fine furniture the eagle’s claws were 
sometimes of ivory. 

The animals usually described as dolphins also provided 
a fine field for fancy. As a general rule there is no likeness 
to true dolphins, but some vague resemblance to the miller’s 
thumb or bullhead, with very large scales for additional 
decoration. In such furniture as mirrors, torchéres and 
occasionally on the cresting rails of chairs, the carp-like 
scales of the dolphins were silvered or gilded. Particularly 
good dolphin arms may be seen on the great gilt chair which 
is the official seat of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
Treasury. Dolphin motifs, in use well before the rise of 
Chippendale, were adopted by the great designer himself, but 
it is broadly true to say that nearly all carved dolphin furniture 
belongs to times before 1770. Dolphins were not freely 
used for inlaid decoration, as were shells, in the 1790-1820 
period, 
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ANIMAL CARVINGS IN ENGLISH FURNITURE 





Fig. III. A William Kent mirror with three ostrich feathers. Circa 


1743. Courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum 


The three ostrich feathers, as a common feature of decora- 
tion, belong especially to Hepplewhite, Sheraton and the 
Regency—the allusion being obvious. When found 
in earlier furniture, they usually have some special or 
personal significance. For example, a handsome 
William Kent mirror with three feathers in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is believed to have been 
designed for Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, about 
1743. William Kent, by the way, had a particularly 
extensive animal repertoire: superbly breasted 
mermaids and owls’ heads were nearly as much to 
his taste as lions’ masks and dolphins. 

Round about 1770-90 serpents were sometimes 


Fig. V. Lion mask and feet on a laburnum wood coffer. 
Circa 1725-40. Courtesy M. Harris & Son 
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Fig. IV. Dolphin arms and feet on a Chippendale chair. Circa 


1755. Courtesy M. Harris & Son 


used. The toilet mirror used by David Garrick in his villa 
at Hampton (now in the Victoria and Albert Museum) is 
supported by two entwined serpents. Rams’ heads, though 
not a very rare decoration in fine furniture and ambitious 
mantelpieces, were not used as widely as some other features : 
perhaps they were judged effective only when very finely 
executed, and they must be a difficult subject. 

With the decline of Regency styles into English Empire, 
Egyptian influence became strong, and the sphinx was freely 
adopted, especially as supports for sofas. Lions drawing 
chariots are among the decorations to be observed on gilded 
mirrors designed to fit above fireplaces. It is perhaps remark- 
able that the heads of deer (red, roe and fallow) and oxen 
were never much used at any time, though they would 
seem to have considerable decorative possibilities. 
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hundred Islamic and Indian miniature paintings that 

range from the XIth to the XVIIIth century. It is a 
very brilliant display, representing all the important schools of 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Indian art during the indicated 
period, and including more than a hundred new acquisitions, 
on view for the first time. The remainder of the works on 
exhibit are on loan from other American museums and private 
collections. 

The field is not one with which the general public appears 
to be widely familiar. In fact, even to-day, there are but a 
handful of specialists” possessing authoritative knowledge of the 
diverse schools that draw, as to origin and cross-influences, 
upon concepts, e.g. inherited from Sassanian peoples, or built 
upon the long-lost amazing Manichaean books. The latter 
were known in modern times by hearsay only until the German 
expedition of Griinwedel and Von Le Coq discovered, in 
Chinese Turkestan, at the beginning of our century, numerous 
fragments of texts that were well enough preserved to delight 
by means of glowing colours and legible, beautifully written, 
script. It is now assumed that the MSS. date from the Xth 
century, thus resting upon an old tradition, and were made for 
the Uighur Turks, who used to be ardent followers of Mani. 

Even without specialised knowledge, the exhibit provides 
for interest and aesthetic enjoyment. The sophisticated layman 
will admire an art form that is utterly forgoing the illusion of 
depth and spatial qualities, to concentrate upon the interplay of 
two-dimensional values. Its main charms reside in glittering 
colours, elegantly construed arabesques, fancifully combined 
patterns, and a faithful rendering of costumes, flowers, carpets, 
animals and society. The conventions adhered to by the 
illuminators make for an art that transposes reality into a world 
of imagination ; it is, however, in no way devoid of meaning, 
although bound in form and steeped in symbolism. We are 
again being taught that true art never degenerates into purpose- 
less play of colour and shape, even though in certain instances 
the artist might give way to tendencies of utter simplification, 
halting just short of abstraction. Altogether delightful and 
exquisite—the words seem to recur quite inevitably in our 
descriptive efforts—this is a court art par excellence. It bloomed 
for seven centuries, a tenderly protected flower, in an intellectual 
climate favouring thinkers, poets, calligraphers and other 
artists—to fade away when conditions changed at last in the 
XVIIIth century. 

Miniatures of Persian origin are especially lavish in colour, 
and their magnificent compositions have greatly influenced 
such modern painters as Matisse; thus bringing to our con- 
temporaries some second-hand knowledge of Islamic art. On 
the other hand, a definite European influence can be discerned 
in the art holding sway under the Hindu Mughal emperors, 
i.e., during the XVIIth century. The Jesuits had brought 
Western painting thither; we assist now at the fascinating 
spectacle of Mughal artists, preoccupied, under the new 
impact, with perspective and modelling. Their landscapes start 
redounding with features copied from Flemish book illumina- 
tions ; and life-like portraits, not inferior in quality to Holbein’s 
best, were executed by the court artists of Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan. Two and a half centuries before Matisse, Mughal 
miniature paintings astonished the Occident and were highly 
prized in Europe: Rembrandt, himself, did not disdain 
making drawings after some of them. 

As Dr. Maurice S. Dimand, the erudite Curator of Near 
Eastern Art at the Metropolitan Museum, who organised and 
arranged the show, correctly points out: ‘‘The Muslim artists 
not only told a story but created intricate decorative patterns of 
the greatest charm.” 

This is not the place for a detailed review of the exhibit. 
Suffice it to mention such treasures as the recently acquired 
forty leaves from an album that once belonged to Shah Jahan, 
the famed XVIIth century Mughal ruler of India who built the 
Taj Mahal at Agra. We admired also several large paintings 
from the XIVth century Demotte Shah-nama, one of the earliest 
and most important Mongol copies of the Shah-nama or 
Book of Kings, which is a Persian epic based on history and 
legend, written c. 1010 A.D. by the famous poet Firdausi. 
Other highlights are several pages from an Arabic manuscript of 
Dioscorides’s Materia Medica, copied and illustrated by Abd 


T Metropolitan Museum of Art is showing some two 
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TURKOMAN PRINCE. Persian, Safavid, XVIth century. 
Lent by The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Allah ibn al-Fazl in 1224 A.pD.; and an important XIIIth 
century copy of the Manafi al Hayawan or Description of 
Animals, lent by the Morgan Library. 

Wildenstein’s feature two important shows. The first one, 
“Timeless Master Drawings,” comprises an ensemble of a hun- 
dred and seventy-five black-and-white and water-colour studies, 
ranging from the XVth to the XIXth century. As to be expected, 
the main emphasis lies with the French Schools. There are 
delicately finished portrait studies by Francois Clouet; free 
and sparkling drawings by Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lorrain ; 
attractive sepia, or pen and wash leaves by Fragonard; and 
diligently worked sketches by Hubert Robert. The XIXth 
century contributes examples of such widely dissimilar artists 
as Cézanne and Chasseriau; Daumier and David; Corot, 
Degas and Paul Gauguin. Among non-French artists, we 
encounter a study for the Prado “Baptism of Christ” by 
El Greco; and several stunning water-colours by America’s 
greatest specialist in the field—Winslow Homer. My hasty 
method must, unfortunately, be likened to picking raisins in 
mother’s Christmas cake. The show deserves much better ; 
repeated visits only could do it full justice. It constitutes an 
object-lesson in artistic craftsmanship, and should be mandatory 
for students of art history. 

The second Wildenstein event is the Hallmark Art Award 
Exhibition. Although it closes down in New York on January 
7th, it will be travelling throughout the country during 1956. 
There remains thus ample time for dealing with it, so I shall 
postpone my remarks concerning the event until next month. 
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EVENTS IN PARIS 


sionist and it seems difficult to believe that he 

lived in the same age as Hiroshighi, who was 
even a generation younger. Whether Hokusai was 
the greatest Japanese artist of all time is a question 
that can only be answered subjectively, but he is 
certainly the one who has most influenced European 
painting. Faced with his drawings and water- 
colours at the Galerie Place des Vosges, together with 
those of Kuniyoshi and some other X1Xth-century 
Japanese artists, one can see him as the direct inspirer 
of Toulouse-Lautrec, of Toulouse-Lautrec’s disciple 
Picasso and of much of contemporary painting. 

The expressionistic painters like Breughel, Goya, 
Gauguin and Hokusai may not be in any way superior 
to the pure-line poets like Veneziano or the architects 
of matter like Rembrandt and Renoir. One can accuse them 
of putting literature into painting (though one imagines they 
would not be much put out by this reproach). But in 
making their attack on the spectator a dual one—both on 
the mind and on the senses—they have made success doubly 
certain and have helped to make their works live. 

Of all the painters they are, 1 think, the ones 1 should most 
enjoy meeting in the Beyond, and of the four expressionistic 
painters mentioned above, Hokusai, I imagine, judging by 
his work, is the one with whom I should feel the most in 
sympathy. He lived fifty years or more ahead of his time 
and the first people to react to his influence were the ordinary 
unintellectual working folk of Tokyo (then Aydo). He lived 
in an age of refinement, announcing an age of change, and 
announcing it not only in his painting, but by his total refusal 
to obey the social conventions of a highly conventionalised 
society. In all these ways he stands very chose to the present 
European generation. His attachment to Uki-yo did not 
prevent him drawing the occult or the fantastic, for he was 
a true expressionist, not just a “‘realist.”” He was in every 
sense a complete artist. 

An eccentric old man who had numerous signatures— 
Hokusai is the best known of these and means, approxi- 
mately, North Star, a name he chose because he held himself 
in the protection of that cosmic deity—Hokusai was above 
all else the all-time genius of drawing ; he could draw with 
his finger, with a chip of wood, with an egg dipped in ink, 
even with the lip of an ink bottle (producing each time a 
hair-fine line). 

Few people have tried to draw like Hokusai, but one 
contemporary painter, abandoning Hokusai’s nervosity 
for a more fluid serene line, more typically Japanese, is 
Foujita. Twenty-five engravings by Foujita for a new Jean 
Cocteau work, Le dragon des mers, are exhibited at the 
Galerie Au Pont des Arts, and they show him to be one of 
the half-dozen most capable draughtsmen living. Foujita does 
not seem to have the spontaneity of Hokusai; his work is 
premeditated. But his drawings flow in a smooth line of 
astonishing purity. His work may lack the intense humanity 
of Hokusai, of Utamaro, of Hiroshighi, but it does not lack 
in any of the perfection of form, composition and space. 

January proved a good month tor black and white art 
generally, for in addition to the two exhibitions just men- 
tioned, Picasso’s nephew, J. Fin, exhibited a series of engrav- 
ings, plus a few paintings, on the bullfight theme at the new 
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Pilgrim Priest. Water-colour. 


Galerie Place des Vosges. 


Galerie Verneuil in the street of that name. These were 
moving, well-constructed plates on a subject the artist 
clearly knows well, and they had the originality of showing 
the bullfight, as it were, through the eyes of the bull or the 
picador’s horse. The torero, the banderillero, the picador 
were secondary figures, vaguely sketched instruments of 
murder like stocky cannons or beautifully aerodynamic 
bombs : the bull himself was fully there in all his aggressive 
force and desperation ; with a sort of savage majesty he has 
imposed himself on the painter and, through him, on us. 

Buffet, Carzou, Picasso and Clavé are among lithographers 
who have a joint showing at the Creuzevault. As art becomes 
more and more of a popular pleasure and less and less 
of a purely connoisseur distraction, the tendency for well- 
known painters to give more time to engraving and litho- 
graphy is highly commendable. Colour lithography, in 
particular, is a wide field of expression which deserves full 
exploitation. 

A promising young artist who paints still-lifes and naive 
portraits of famous people, mostly on linoleum—being too 
poor to buy canvas—is the Persian-born Lucien Verdi, who 
was given a chance to exhibit this month at one of the best 
of the Left Bank galleries, the St.-Placide. His mellow 
palette is full of rich contrasts and everything he does 
gives off an equanimity and serenity which add to the pleasure 
one gets from his clever harmonies. This was a very promis- 
ing first show. 

The gallery followed Verdi with an interesting group 
showing of fifty painters on the theme ‘‘Birds and Flowers.” 
The Galerie Simone Badinier also had a group exhibition— 
twenty-four painters on the theme ‘‘Female heads and 
nudes”: contributors included Carzou, Commére, Fontan- 
arosa, Montané, Pradier, Pressmane, Rodde and Guerrier ; 
the latter’s sculptural figure, seen from behind in a gamma of 
browns, stood out very strongly as the most competent piece 
in a show which, in trying to avoid the two tendencies into 
which painting of these subjects may fall—the pretty and the 
frightful, to quote the prefacer—seemed to err overmuch 
on the side of the charming. 

The Galerie Jeanne Bucher showed some interesting 
canvases by Vieira da Silva, Bazaine, Klee and other well- 
known abstractionists, those of Mile. da Silva being particu- 
larly good, while the Galerie Beergruen showed collages by 
Arp. The Galerie Ror Volmar presented a new naive 
landscapist, Guy Langlois, who paints with uneven success, 
but with evident sincerity. 

R. W. H. 








LETTERS and ANSWERS to CORRESPONDENTS 


Fig. I. 


Archangel 


Fig. II. 





A RESTORATION ERROR 


Sir,—I am a faithful subscriber to your admirable paper and 
I think you might be interested in a curious mistake in the 
restoration of a celebrated fresco, the ‘‘Annunciation,” in the 
Cycle of the Holy Cross, by Piero della Francesca, at Arezzo. 
The Archangel Gabriel is depicted as a dwarf, standing on two 
short little legs, wearing scarlet boots, which enhance the 
grotesque effect. 

Obviously, neither Piero nor any artist of his date could have 
presented the Archangel as a dwarf! I suggest that the lower 
part of the fresco was damaged and a restorer who did not 
know how to draw attempted the task. 

To prove my point, I enclose two recent photographs. 
The first, Fig. I, the fresco as it is now. On the other, Fig. II, 
I have ventured to redraw the Archangel in what I believe to 
have been his original and (at that time) the traditional position : 
kneeling on one knee before the Virgin. 


Cannes, La Bocca. (Mrs.) N. Evetyn SAnps. 


BRISTOL PORCELAIN. NUMERAL 2 IN GOLD ONLY 


Sir,—I am flattered that Knowles Boney should attempt 
to discredit the evidence in my collection of comparative rarity 
of pieces of Bristol porcelain marked with the numeral 2 
in gold only by suggesting that my collection is particularly 
enriched by my family association with this factory. 

The issue is indeed simple; the teapot in my collection, 
described in my previous letter, was from the Bristol Service, 
recently offered for sale in single pieces, which appears to have 
survived intact. At any rate, it consisted of twelve cups and 
saucers, a teapot, a cake-plate, a bowl, a sucrier and a jug. All 
seventeen pieces were marked with a 2 in gold. Four pieces, the 
teapot, the cake-plate, the bowl and the jug, were marked with 
the numeral only, the remaining thirteen pieces being marked 
additionally with crossed swords in underglaze blue. 

At least one piece marked with a 2 in gold only still remains 
on offer and therefore the doctor has an opportunity to join me 
by possessing two pieces—with my ancestor’s mark, numeral 2 
in gold only—and could, with me, have the satisfaction of 
possessing twice the number of pieces so marked in his collec- 


The Annunciation from 
the fresco at Arezzo of the 
Cycle of the Holy Cross ; 
the lower part shows the 
Gabriel 
two short little legs. 


The figure re-drawn in 
what may have been the 
original form ; the Arch- 
= angel kneeling on one knee 
+ before the Virgin, in the 
traditional way. 
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tion as were ever handled by the illustrious Doctor Oxford ! 
Liwyn Celyn, Mon. P, T. STEPHENS. 


MUGS 
A postscript from the December article by A. T. Morley Hewitt 


“You can whistle for it’ is a common expression. Did it 
arise from such a tankard as below? The birds on the handles 
are whistles of high and low pitches and remind one of the treen 
tankards which had a whistle top to the handle. This fine mug, 
with its very hard red body, Bacchus mask and yellowish brown 
blaze, is difficult to place as to provenance ; the body would 
appear to be of London clay and may, therefore, be of Sussex, 
Middlesex or Bedfordshire make. Some Dorset ware also shows 
this extremely hard red body, but the Middlesex area may be 
the source. 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


THE REREDOS AND HIGH ALTAR AT THE CHURCH 
OF OUR LADY, NORTHFLEET, KENT 
Designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, O.M., R.A., P.P.R.I.B.A. 
Sculptor of the figure panel, Albert Stafford, A.R.C.A. 

The theme of the reredos is the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary into Heaven. The work is carried out in lime wood, and 
the central figure is carved eight inches in relief and the angels 
two-inch relief. The faces and hands are of painted ivory with 
the remaining portions coverea with gold leaf; the background 
is a light bright blue. Gold leaf is also used on the carved 
mouldings of the oak frame and on the tabernacle. All the 
figures are detached from the background by one inch. 


RUSSIAN PORCELAIN 

Little has been written about Russian porcelain. Among 
those regarded as important works are Baron Wolf’s La 
manufacture Imperial de Porcelain de St. Petersburg, 1744-1904, 
La Porcelain et la faience de l’Empire russe, 1896, by A. Selivanov 
and A. L. Rosenburgh’s Les Marques de la Porcelain russe, 
Paris 1930. APOLLO, of January, 1947, reproduced the marks 
from Elisabeth I to Nicholas II, as well as some specimens of 
various examples. 

The Imperial porcelain factory of St. Peterburg was founded 
by C. C. Hunger, a friend of Boettger, of Dresden, anda he 
brought some secrets with him. Baron Tcherkassov was 
unsuccessful after Hunger, but the gifted Dimitri Vinogradov 
saved the situation. 

Factories were permitted in other towns, and the pioneer of 
that at Sevsk was the Englishman, F. Gardner; another 
Englishman active in the work was Charles Milly. 

The products of the factories were exquisite table services, 
tea cups, snuff boxes, busts, and statuettes of peasants, cab 
drivers, wrestlers, mounted moujiks, beggars and similar 
representations of the people of Russia. Collectors wishing to 
meet others interested in this porcelain are invited to write to 
the Editor. 


A SHAFT FROM APOLLO'S BOW : 


E back-number Europeans have grown used to the 
idea that anything we can do can be done larger and 
generally more so in America; and the latest 
demonstration of this is the show of Modern Art, with an 
accent on the wilder abstract, which in this field at least has 
proved the point. We have long known the theory that 
American patronage to-day is world taste to-morrow, and 
anybody who doubts it is immediatzly reminded that we 
neglected the Impressionists until New York found them. 
So the strange logic runs :—America was just crazy about 
French Impressionists before you Europeans jumped to it : 
French Impressionism has proved dead right and shown 
a considerable profit: America is now plumb crazy about 
Abstracts: ergo... It is true enough that America bought 
several thousands out of the authentic five hundred pictures 
which Renoir painted. But whether this syllogism finally 
establishes a universal law is not so certainly Q.E.D. 
Anyway as we recover from the impact of Abstraction as 
America not only buys it but creates it, not only creates it but 
boosts it, we may well pause to consider the phenomenon. 
Even those of us who get a glimmer of understanding of the 
painting and sculpture itself, reel before the high-power 
propaganda which sets out to explain it. A scrabble of paint 
dribbled thickly out of the tube from a height over a canvas 
sixty feet square and given an occasional good sound slap with 
the palm of the hand by the artist (or his subconscious) and 
then called ‘‘Number One, 1941”; or three approximately 
horizontal bands of paint covering yet another fifty square 
feet by another well-rewarded genius and called in a burst of 
inspiration, ‘‘Number Ten, 1950” may, or may not, yield us 
an aesthetic thrill. Will it do so when we learn that this is 
what Kierkegaard called ‘‘the immediacy of the immediate’”’ ? 
Shall we be duly impressed when we are assured on the 
Third Programme in an erudite lecture by a gentleman who 
has gravitated from Central Europe to a central job in our 
educational system that all this demonstrates ‘“The Creative 
Accident,”” and that Freud has a word for it? This clinical 
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‘“O brave New World that has such People in’t.”’ 


viewpoint was reinforced by yet another Third Programme 
talk from Prof. Shapiro of Columbia University. So we 
should know—or is the correct word “‘sense””—what it is all 
about. The ultimate logic surely is that any artist worthy 
the name should be careful not to learn to paint. American 
money is on the slap-chaps. 

If, however, all this high-brow demonstration and 
exposition has not enlightened us we can contact the very 
latest thing in American Abstract Expressionism at the 
Hanover Gallery where a lady named Magda Cordell is even 
more immediately immediate. Naturally, she works on a 
tremendous scale, for abstraction becomes more abstract in 
geometrical progression proportionate to its size. That is to 
say that a large nothing has more nothingness than a small 
nothing, if you take my meaning. Well, Magda Cordell paints 
very large, very pink and very violent, and she calls her 
immediacy such things as ‘‘Osmotic II’”’ or ‘‘Cortex I,” 
“‘Algal”’ or ‘‘Android m/55,”’ and the catalogue Foreword 
explains that these ‘‘androids have a patina of pathos.” 

In fact this Foreword gives you the absolute low-down, 
the whole bag of beans, as you might say, on this subject. 


“The impact of American Art in Europe on the last six 
years changed the look of art. It is like a city after a battle ; 
the walls are scarred, splashed, clotted, imprinted with the 
traces of human violence and necessity.” 


After a great deal of this sort of thing, ending “‘symbols of 
the body’s organs are joined with lyrical symbols of outer 
space,”’ the writer gives a “‘Word-List suggested by Magda 
Cordell’s Paintings” : 


“solar, delta, galactic, amorphous, ulterior, fused, far out, 
viscous, skinned, visceral, flux, nebular, hyper-space, free- 
fall, reticular, contraterrene, multiform, swimming pool...” 


There is a lot more and believe me it is all this and then some. 
In fact I began my own Word List, but perhaps it is better 
not to print it. 








HALLDOR KILJAN LAXNESS: The Icelandic Epic Novelist 


awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature by the Swedish 

Academy, is no stranger to our shores. As long ago as 
eighteen years Salka Valka, his first novel of international 
repute, was published in English, when he visited England, 
and then again in 1944 Independent People, a major work, was 
translated into our own tongue, and also chosen as ‘‘The Book 
of the Month” in America. 

Laxness, now 53, has an immense public in Scandinavia, and 
his books have been translated into many languages, including 
German, Russian, Italian, Swedish, Finnish, Danish, and so 
on, but unfortunately nothing more from his pen has been 
translated into English. He is a fluent linguist in as many 
tongues. Icelanders regard him as their finest living prose writer 
since the great historian Snorrie Sturluson, of the XIIIth 
century, and he has earned vast sums of money on the Continent 
from royalties. 

It was my fortune to meet Laxness on a pre-visit to 
Iceland, and during last year I was a guest for many weeks 
at his home, about twelve miles from Reykjavik. It was 
an indelible experience, and it so happened that for the first 
time for years Halldér was taking a holiday from writing, 
although there were always proofs to correct, and an endless 
amount of correspondence from all parts of the world. At 
first it seemed strange to me to see him in his spacious modern 
house in which he has his own special suite, so different from the 
small flat facing, I remember, the lake in the centre of Reykjavik, 
where his bare study consisted of little more than a table, a 
chair, and one book only! In those days he had no desire for 
books, but now, situated among the mountains, his study is 
lined with fine editions of ali sorts of authors and subjects, with 
an influx of music and art. The furniture of birchwood is 
simple and elegantly designed. There is an upright piano which 
he often plays as a relaxation from writing, and a long window 
spans the length of one wall, with a panoramic view of near 
mountains and moorland. Nothing could be more idyllic. 

Halldér Laxness is a great epic novelist, and his writing has 
often been compared to that of Thomas Hardy in its rich beauty 
and close affinity with the earth, and also with his intense 
sympathy and love for the common people. His work contains 
drama and wit, and a warm understanding of humanity seen 
through the eyes of one who allows nothing to escape him, and 
to whom the trivial details of existence are facts worthy of 
recounting. Most of his novels are based on the peasant life of 
Iceland, and it has been said that he compresses the miseries 
and struggles of several hundred years into a single generation. 
At one time his fellow countrymen were not a little uneasy lest 
these stark unbleached dramas should give the wrong impres- 
sion of Icelandic farm life, making it sound more forbidding 
than actuality. But it was certainly grim four or five hundred 
years ago. 

Since agriculture and fishing are Iceland’s two industries, it 
is not surprising that every other person one talks with is the 
offspring of a farmer or fisherman. Halldor is no exception; 
he was born the son of a prosperous farmer, and christened 
Halldér Gudjonsson, but at the beginning of his career he 
changed the latter by Deed Poll, taking Laxness, the name of 
his home and which translated means “salmon river.” ‘“‘Kiljan”’ 
was added for no particular reason except that there was a strong 
influence of Irish element among the first settlers. 

Some of his earliest recollections are of hearing his father 
declaiming the glorious Icelandic Sagas, most of which he knew 
by heart. These tremendous works, together with the Eddas, 
are some of the greatest literary achievement of Medieval 
Europe, and Icelanders speak of them with immeasurable pride. 
Before Halldér could read or write he, too, began to recite 
them, tutored by his old grandmother as he sat at her feet. 
Unfortunately, his father died young in life, and Halldor 
flatly refused to take over the farm, never having any doubts 
as to his true vocation. His mother, knowing always her son’s 
gifts, encouraged him to write and read, as did his grandmcther, 
and it is not surprising that those ancient ballads were the source 
of his initial training, and the backbone of his novels. Even 
in his youthful works he soon formed his own style, and 
although some of them were not especially popular, his talents 
were quickly recognised. 


Hitwasses KILJAN LAXNESS, who has just been 


BY MARY SORRELL 


As a scholar Halldor was completely unsatisfactory. He 
could not learn mathematics, and failed in his school examina- 
tions, but at least he could play the violin, and in his affections 
this eventually gave way to the piano. Languages came easily 
to him, which was lucky, because six were compulsory, and since 
then he has added many more to his repertoire. He went to 
Reykjavik Grammar School where he stayed for two or three 
years, for, as he told me, “I wanted to read books and to 
acquire knowledge, and then to try to forget what I had read.” 
It is an interesting phenomenon to record here that more books 
are sold in Iceland, according to the scale of its population, than 
anywhere else in the world, and book shops far outnumber 
any other in Reykjavik. 

At 17 years of age on leaving school, where he did not 
qualify for admission to the university, Halldér began to write 
novels, articles and short stories. He went to Denmark to 
write for a paper in the Danish language, and that aroused his 
enthusiasm for travel ; from then onwards he has spent long 
periods abroad each year, except between 1939-46, when no 
one was able to leave that remote island. Laxness then wrote 
continually, and normally travel is a necessity for him. It 
inspires him and often provides the setting for a new work, for 
he is extremely thorough and never writes about a place until 
he has been there. In 1935, when living in Taormina, Sicily, 
he wrote The Weaver From Kashmir, which established his fame 
in Iceland, but his initial success on the Continent was Salka 
Valka, which he began in 1928 and finished about four years 
later, though he was working on several other things at the same 
time. This novel, which has been published in many different 
languages, was filmed in Iceland two summers ago by a Swedish 
film company. 

Halldér Laxness is an extremely slow writer, drafting by 
hand because he does so much scratching out, and sometimes 
scraps an entire manuscript. He averages about half a printed 
page a day, working for three hours each morning, for he finds 
this time limit of intense mental concentration far better than 
spreading it unevenly over the day, and he also believes long 
hours strain the heart. Whenever he travels he writes, and as I 
have already said, he occasionally uses another country as a 
background for his theme. During 1936, Halldér Laxness 
spent several months in South America, and visited Russia for 
the winter of 1937-38, but among his countless friends and 
acquaintances he has never known any politicians or statesmen, 
and although in the past he had been called a Communist, he 
has never belonged to any of their organisations, and is not 
regarded as one in Moscow. 

I have known Laxness to write only one sentence during 
the entire day. It was my privilege to help him to translate his 
new play, The Silver Moon, into English, thus prolonging my 
stay by several more weeks. He took the whole of the summer 
to write the play, and it was performed in the autumn of 1954, 
and later in several other countries. Laxness paced up and down 
the study as he tried to give me the idea of the meaning, and he 
would push his strong horn-rimmed spectacles over his forehead 
while talking. I could see perfectly the tragedy and sense of 
comedy as we translated the pages day by day, and could under- 
stand when so often an Icelander would say to me, “‘That’s a 
Laxness character,’’ which is a well-known phrase in Iceland ; 
for everyone who has read his books can recognise his originals 
in ordinary life. All the same, his peasant characters might 
belong to any country, and “‘Salka Valka’”’ might be the daughter 
of a mother anywhere. Hallddér told me that he considered his 
best work to be The World Light, a novel in four sections, and 
published in several languages. He said that took him five years 
to write; and that he thought The Atomic Station the more 
finished of his books. But the most difficult work he ever wrote 
was Song of the Heroes, which was written in the same vocabulary 
as the ancient Sagas, and which is so hard to translate into other 
languages. However, it has already been rendered into Swedish 
and Danish, and from these is being interpreted into other 
tongues. 

Laxness in his turn has translated Farewell to Arms, by 
Hemingway, and also Voltaire’s Candide into Icelandic, as 
well as Gunnar Gunarsson’s novels from the Danish. Laxness 
makes thorough studies before he begins a work—in fact, often 
for years. He is particularly interested in people and admires 











Galsworthy enormously. As a youth of about 18, Halldor 
became very religious, and lived in a French monastery in the 
Duchy of Luxembourg, where for a whole year he learned how 
to pray. Then he studied in London with the Jesuits, and later 
visited Rome, Lourdes and other Catholic centres, but presently 
decided that a religious life was not his vocation, nor was 
mysticism which followed catholicism. But he became passion- 
ately attracted to Bach and now believes him to be the greatest 
artist in the world. Often we had parties in Halldor’s music- 
room, and Iceland’s leading quartette would come and play 
when most of us here in England are fast asleep. For in that 
strange, far-away island it was indeed unforgetable. Mountains 
loomed on all sides, sometimes looking as though they were 
chiselled through the brilliant eerie light and beautiful sunsets. 
There would be an interval for delicious food and drink, and 
then a return to talk and listen to the music of, say, Bach, 
Stravinsky or Mozart, and in the early morning miles away 
from crowded life the whole setting seemed quite unreal. In 
Iceland people seem scarcely to sleep at all during the short 
summer months when there are only two hours of darkness, 
and they make up for them during the winter when there are 
but three hours of daylight. 

For many years the Icelandic State has granted authors and 
artists an annual allowance, and Laxness receives this as well 
as an extremely good income from Icelandic and foreign 
royalties. To think of him as I remember him a year ago, and 
also before the war, he had changed little. Mature now, with 
greying fair hair, he had the same quiet voice and the same 
charming smile and courtesy, and his hands are quite beautiful 
—slight and sensitive and particularly expressive. He reminded 
me rather of a gnome, with his dominant chin, very clear blue 
eyes and quick, nervous footsteps, and he was immaculately 
dressed. Most of all I think of him at home with his delightful 
second wife and two small daughters, interested in everything, 
but at the same time with that certain air of remoteness and 
solitude where an aloof barrier holds a cluster of stars around 
the great. 


PRICES AND VALUES 


n recent years the art trade’s contribution to the export 

I drive has been substantial (some people would say too 

substantial) for despite currency and other restrictions 
London has remained what it was before the war—the most 
fruitful hunting ground for the world’s art dealers. Foreign 
buyers are to be seen at nearly every sale, and a good proportion 
of all the works of art sold eventually finds its way into their 
hands. What are they looking for, and what effect has their 
presence had on prices ? 

With pictures, although the same trends apply equally to 
other works of art, those of really fine quality are in demand 
everywhere. Museums throughout America, and in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, are regular buyers, in an attempt to 
bring a representative collection of European art to a public 
scarcely aware of its existence. There are many museums in 
America, outside New York and Washington, which will bear 
comparison with any but the best in Europe ; the same applies 
to Ottawa, Melbourne, Dunedin, and Sao Paulo, apart from 
other collections, both public and private, on a less ambitious 
scale which have been formed in the last thirty years. Their 
demand, now become highly selective, has partly accounted 
for continually rising prices, although the number of works of 
museum quality exported in any one year is relatively small. 
The bulk of exports is of works of a different kind. 

In countries with a short artistic history, the activities of the 
museums, national sentiment, and the emergence of a 
contemporary school have stimulated a desire to seek out the 
products of their artistic infancy. In America, primitive pictures 
have been the height of fashion for some time, and by primitive 
is meant Sunday-painterish landscapes and conversation pieces, 
supposedly, but not always, of American origin. It is a taste 
bred in part from the naifs of the school of Paris, in part from 
the realisation that most early American painting is of this type. 
It used to be possible to pick up such paintings in minor sales for 
£10 or so, when they were swooped on by American dealers as 
real New York merchandise. In the late XVIIIth century, 
American painting emerged from anonymity, but the most 
gifted artists, J. S. Copley, Gilbert Stuart, and Benjamin 
West, were absorbed by Europe. In the next generation, 


however, there were a number, of whom Winslow Homer was 
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This portrait of General Meyrick—or, as E. K. Waterhouse 
calls it in that most authentic of Gainsborough source books, 
the Walpole Society Vol. XXXIII, “Check Lists of Portraits by 
Thomas Gainsborough” of Mr. Meyrick—so direct, so unem- 
bellished, brings us up against the fascinating paradox which 
underlies Gainsborough’s portraiture: that he was, at once, so 
hardened a realist and so lyrical a painter. The matter came to 
a head in that famous correspondence with Lord Dartmouth in 
which Gainsborough wanted to repaint the portrait of Lady 
Dartmouth “dressed as her ladyship goes’’ instead of in some 
fancy costume which, in his sound judgment, took away from 
the real character of the sitter. So whilst Sir Joshua and the 
others painted the great ladies as Diana, Juno, or what you will, 
Gainsborough aimed at realism, and wanted nothing to distract 
from the face. Yet no man more loved to set his portraits in the 
landscape park, or to dress his women in the glimmer of silks 
and satins put in with a brush of flickering light impressionisti- 
cally as he learned it from Watteau’s practice. But, as he himself 
once said, the face must be the flame, the figure and its setting 
mere candle and candlestick. 

One can well believe that he did not wish to paint fashion- 
able portraits either of men or women at all (unless they were 
the musicians or actors who intrigued him) but since this was 
his means of livelihood, he brought to it all the great skill of his 
hand and eye. In such a masculine portrait as this of General 
Meyrick that fundamental skill and honesty create brilliantly 
the likeness and character of the man. Nothing could be more 
straightforward. Even the red coat which to us to-day gives 
such decorative quality would have been a commonplace of 
male attire among the quality at Bath. So an unforced oval 
divides the background and concentrates interest, and for the 
rest we get our pleasure from the simplest statement. 

The picture which has a provenance through the collections 
of T. H. Ward, J. J. Moubray, and André de Coppet, is now in 
the possession of Messrs. Thomas Agnew and may be seen at 
their galleries in Bond Street. 


By W. R. JEUDWINE 


the most distinguished, whose subject-matter, if not their style, 
remained predominantly local, and whose works are conse- 
quently much sought after. A typical example is the picture 
here illustrated, by Worthington Whittredge, who was born in 
Ohio in 1820 and after studying in Germany acquired a 
considerable reputation as a landscape painter in the eastern 
states. 

Of a similar nature is the demand in Canada for the paintings 
of Cornelius Krieghoff, of whom little is known except that he 
worked in Quebec during the 1850’s and 60’s. His not very well- 
painted pictures of Red Indians, snow scenes, and autumn tints 
might pass unnoticed in England, but the auction record has 
climbed from under £200 before the war to over £1,000, and 
even spurious examples do quite well. Less surprising are the 
high prices given (around £2,000) for the plantation scenes of 
Frans Post, a Dutch artist who lived in Brazil from 1637 to 
1644. His work is of altogether higher quality than most views 
of South America by local artists, or than the work of itinerant 
foreigners such as D. T. Egerton, whose five small views in 
Mexico recently fetched £390. But in the making of prices it 
is the topographical and local interest which counts for most. 

European countries also have their specialities. Switzerland, 
for instance, has produced many painters, although none of the 
first rank. Their names even are scarcely known outside 
Switzerland, but the works of J. L. Agasse, Adam Topffer, 
Caspar Wolf and others will bring several hundred pounds in 
the right quarter, and sometimes appear unheralded in London 
sales. Similarly with the Scandinavian countries: the Swedes 
Ottmar Elliger (a pupil of G. de Lairesse), Elias Martin, and 
N. Lafrensen (Frenchified as Lavreince) are all of some 
account, and there are several Norwegian painters of merit, 
notably Fritz Thaulow, whose agreeable landscapes bring from 
£500 to £900. The Italian market is rather different, in that 
the Renaissance and XVIIIth century paintings most sought 
after are highly regarded elsewhere ; but it is mainly demand 
from Italy which has pushed up the prices of Zuccarelli from 
a few hundreds ten years ago to nearly £2,000 for his best works. 

Paintings of the kind described are not common, and there 
are certainly not enough of them to satisfy the enormous demand 
for furnishing pictures, especially in America and the 
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Dominions. For while Europe is self-support- 
ing so far as works of art are concerned, to 
other continents almost everything has had to 
be imported. It is hard to realise that 
thousands of homes in the newer cities of 
America have been put together with only 
the slenderest links to any sort of artistic 
tradition, and no access to any objects other 
than what the local department store had to 
offer. The equivalent of the antique shops, 
which exist in every English country town, 
were not there. To this virgin territory came 
dealers, not all of them reputable, whose 
wares were snapped up by a not very critical 
clientele, thus fostering the idea that Americans 
would buy anything however bad so long as 
it was old and fresh from Europe. This has 
become a gross fallacy. Buyers have grown 
more wary, popular taste has improved, and 
catering for it is a specialised business. Dealers’ 
agents in Europe know pretty accurately what 
is wanted in the way of subject, size, and 
colour, and they do not buy indiscriminately. 
It used to be possible to buy more or less 
pretty pictures for less than £10 and despatch 
them in bulk, to be retailed at an average of 
perhaps a hundred dollars. In the United 
States, at least, this type of trade has fallen off, 
partly because there is now such a quantity of 
the cheaper goods in circulation, and particu- 
larly because people have been buying 
contemporaries. The lure of “‘fresh from Europe’’ does not 
appeal so strongly, and the quality needs to be good. Price 
ranges, naturally, have got higher. An American dealer who was 
taking his stock on a tour of several cities recently advertised his 
pictures at a thousand dollars upwards. The same thing has 
happened with other works of art. Victorian china and silver, 
curiosities of all kinds, have been exported in large quantities, 
but the emphasis is now more on quality. It is probably true of 
pictures, as it is of furniture, that the merely ordinary can be 
bought more cheaply in New York than in London. 


SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


SILVER 

At Curistie’s the Walpole salver was sold for £7,800; 19} in. 
square, 135 0z. 7 dwt. The original weight, 136 oz. 9 dwt., is en- 
graved on the back. This extremely interesting piece was made by 
Paul de Lamerie in 1728 for Sir Robert Walpole in commemoration 
of his holding the Exchequer Seal of George I, with which the salver 
is engraved. The salver passed to Horace Walpole, and was included 
in the Strawberry Hill sale, when it was bought by Messrs. Garrards, 
but immediately passed back into the possession of the Walpole 
family. The piece is discussed at length, particularly on the question 
of whether the engraving may be from the hand of William Hogarth, 
by P. A. S. Phillips in his work Paul de Lamerie, pp. 86-90, and Pls. 
IX and LXI. Also in this sale of important silver was a Queen Anne 
teapot of pear shape with stand and lamp, which sold for £600. The 
teapot by Humphrey Payne, 1709, and the stand and lamp by J. M. 
Stockar, 1705 (29 oz. 18 dwt.). Another example of Queen Anne 
silver was a pair of covered jugs which brought £1,150. These were 
by Richard Green, 1712, and weighed 560z.6dwt. The pear-shaped 
bodies engraved with the arms of Lucy of Charlecote, the short 
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WORTHINGTON WHITTREDGE 
Courtesy of Messrs. M. Newman Ltd. 


There are thus three main types of painting exported : those 
of museum quality by universally acknowledged artists ; those 
of local or topographical interest; and decorative furnishing 
pictures. Obviously the three types overlap, and for good 
examples of any of them prices must surely go higher as demand 
extends. 

It does not follow, however, that the prices of rubbish will 
go up too; the reverse is more likely, and anyone to-day who 
can make money by selling the contents of junk rooms must 
be either very lucky or very dishonest. 


BY BRICOLEUR 


moulded spouts with hinged flaps. {£650 was paid for a George II 
pear-shaped chocolate jug with domed cover, by Peze Pilleau (1731), 
with a stand and lamp by Robert Garrard, 1840 (gross weight 38 0z.). 
The chocolate jug was decorated with narrow vertical facets and 
measured 84 in. high. The foreign silver in this sale included a 
Swedish coffee-pot by J. D. Lampa, Stockholm, 1760, which brought 
£1,850. It was of pear-shaped oval form, decorated with flowers, 
foliage and shells (17 oz. 10 dwt.). 

In other sales of silver, Christie’s have included a Canadian 
beaker of plain form engraved with an inscription of the Montreal 
Snowshoe Club, 34 in. high, by George Savage, Quebec, 1857 (5 02.), 
and sold for £10. An XVIIIth-century South American shaving dish 
with the maker’s mark of J. A. Montoya, brought £30. This was oval 
and measured 17 in. (34 oz. 18 dwt.). 

Toy and miniature silver pieces in recent sales at Christie’s have 
included a James II circular dish, 1} in. diameter, by George Middle- 
ton, 1685, and nine plain circular toy plates, c. 1705, maker’s mark 
M.A., which is unrecorded by Jackson, but has been seen on a toy 
kettle and candlesticks of 1703 and 1707. This lot sold for £28. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


£10 was paid for six miniature chairs with cabriole legs and pierced 
vase-shaped splats. A XVIIth-century Dutch miniature goblet 
brought £2 Ios. 

At PHILLIPs, SON AND NEALE the silver included a George III 
coffee-pot dated 1767, by Aug. le Sage, 23 oz. This piece, which sold 
for £85, was of plain form with gadrooned collet foot. 


CHINESE PORCELAIN 

CuRISTIE’Ss sold a pair of famille rose figures of ducks for 1,100 gns. 
The birds standing with their heads turned, 10} in. high, Ch’ien Lung 
period. In the same sale was a pair of XVIIIth- -century figures of 
tigers in running attitude, which sold for 1,200 gns. They measured 
about 38 in. long and were 154 in. high. The animals marked with 
sepia lines on a yellow ground with their open jaws red and white. 
A seated figure of Kwan Yin, holding an infant, her robes enamelled 
on the biscuit, brought 100 gns. This figure was 8 in. high and from 
the K’ang Hsi period. 

Chinese porcelain from the collection of the late Frederick Howard 
Reed, Esq., included a pair of famille rose candlestands modelled as 
figures of seated girls holding a flower spray and bird, a pheenix on 
rockwork at the sides supporting the candle nozzles. This attractive 
rair sold for 440 gns. and measured 7} in. high, Ch’ien Lung period. 
Another pair of candlestands, these from the K’ang Hsi period and 
decorated in famille verte enamels, were modelled as standing figures 
of boys holding a cup-shaped candle nozzle, on rockwork bases. 
This pair sold for 660 gns. and measured 11} in. high. An example 
of famille noir in this collection was a small K’ang Hsi bowl, 3 in. wide, 
modelled as a seed pod with foliage spray and butterfly. It sold for 
42 gns. and had been in the Beurdeley Collection. 


TAPESTRIES 

CHRISTIE’s sold a panel of Gobelins tapestry woven with a scene 
from the life of Alexander for 250 gns. It measured 11 ft. 3 in. high 
by 9 ft. 3 in. wide. English tapestry was represented by a square 
Soho tapestry cushion with peasants in a landscape which sold for 
20 gns. and measured 18} in. square. A XVIIth-century panel, 
probably Soho, woven with Vertumnus and Pomona before a building, 
brought 85 gns., and measured 6 ft. high by 8 ft. gin. wide. 200 gns. 
was paid for a panel of Brussels tapestry with a hawk attacking a 
pheasant in a landscape. This dates from the late XVIIth or early 
XVIIIth century and measured 9g ft. 7 in. high by 8 ft. 7 in. wide. 

At PHILLIPs, SON AND NEALE there have been several good prices 
paid for tapestries recently, and these included four early XVIIIth- 
century Flemish panels woven with peasant subjects after Teniers, 
which sold for £1,100. Each panel measured about 8 ft. Brussels 
tapestries included a panel woven with Mars receiving Venus, the 
borders with allegorical figures, fruit and putti, and inscribed B.B. &M 
This XVIIIth-century panel measured 11 ft. g in. by 15 ft. 6 in., and 
brought £200. Another fine XVIIIth-century Brussels tapestry, 
which sold for £410, showed Paris carrying off Helen, before the 
Temple of Apollo and Diana, the border with a Latin inscription. 
This tapestry measured 11 ft. g in. by 10 ft. 11 in. 

French tapestries included an Aubusson XVIIIth-century panel 
with figures paying homage at the entrance to a tent, 9 ft. 8 in. by 
14 ft. 6in. This sold for £340, and another fine XVIIIth-century 
example, which was probably French, sold for £200. It was attrac- 
tively coloured and showed Chinese figures in an exotic landscape, 
after Watteau, taking tea before arusticshelter. 5 ft. gin. by 8 ft. 1 in. 


FRENCH FURNITURE 

French furniture at PHILLIPS, Son and NEALE has included a Louis 
XV style kingwood serpentine commode of bombé form, inlaid with 
floral marquetry and with ormolu mounts, 44 in. Also a kingwood 
and parquetry bonheur de jour with ormolu mounts, fitted with 
five drawers and supported on cabriole legs, 44 in. These two pieces 
sold for _— and £112. 





The Motcoms GALLERIES sold a kingwood two-tier tea-table for 
£130. It was veneered in quarterings of crossbandings and bordered 
and mounted in ormolu, 35 in. Two French open arm-chairs brought 
£52. These had open splat backs and shaped legs and the frames 
painted, one brown, the other turquoise. A serpentine commode 
with three long and three short drawers veneered in kingwood 
brought £72, and an Empire mahogany commode, with straight front 
and reeded column pilasters bordered in brass, brought £82. This 
measured 4 ft. 2 in. and had a white marble top. 


EUROPEAN PORCELAIN 

In a small collection of Swansea porcelain sold at CuRISTIE’s there 
was a circular two-handled bowl, cover and stand, which brought 
£52. It was decorated with panels of birds and gilt with star medal- 
lions on a mottled green ground. The bowl measured 6j in. wide 
and was marked in brown, as was the cover; the stand was marked 
in red. From the same service a breakfast cup and saucer and a plate 
brought £65. The saucer and plate had “Swansea” marks in red. A 
muffin dish and cover, with bird decoration of a kingfisher, bull- 
finch and of flowers, gilt bands to the borders, sold for £40. This 
also had ‘‘Swansea” mark in red. A breakfast cup and saucer with 
very similar decoration brought 20 gns. 

Other porcelain in this sale included a pair of Meissen figures of 
hares by J. J. Kaendler, which brought 220 gns. One in conventional 
pose and the other seated on its haunches with head slightly turned, 
52 in. and 6}in. high; crossed swords mark in blue. Another Meissen 
figure modelled by Kaendler and Reinicke was Harlequin from the 
Italian Comedy, which sold for 140 gns., wearing conical hat and blue 
knee breeches decorated with playing cards, his white cloak with 
ruff, 5% in. high. Also from the Italian Comedy was the Captain, 
modelled by Kaendler and Reinicke, with white cloak, red coat, black 
breeches and yellow shoes. This figure sold for 72 gns. A Vienna 
group of a lady and girl brought 75 gns. This was modelled with a 
lady standing supporting the girl on a stool, who is holding a hobby 
horse, the shaped base gilt with scrolls and wave ornament, 7 in. high, 
beehive mark in blue and incised P. A pair of Vienna white busts 
of a laughing and crying man by Ludwig von Liick brought 68 gns., 
134 in. high, one incised on the back, L. v. Liick, the other with 
beehive mark in blue. The English ‘porcelain included a pair of 
cauliflower tureens and covers trimmed and decorated in natural 
colours, 44 in. long, only one tureen marked and that with red anchor 
and numeral 21, the cover with red anchor and numeral 2. The pair 
brought 350 gns. A similar tureen and cover is illustrated by F. S. 
MacKenna in Chelsea Porcelain (The Red Anchor Wares), Pl. 34, 
No. 69. In another sale a Chelsea group of two putti supporting an 
upspringing carp sold for 230 gns., the figures partly draped and the 
whole decorated in natural colours, 8} in. high, red anchor mark. It 
is interesting to note that in the sale of the stock of Mr. Tho. Turner, 
held at Christie’s on July 14th, 1767, Lot 28—“‘A Fine White Group 
of Boys and Fish’’"—with four other items sold for two guineas to Mr. 
Duall. A Longton Hall figure of a shepherd carrying a goat kid across 
his shoulders made 210 gns. It measured 9{ in. high, and a similar 
model is illustrated in the catalogue of the English Ceramic Circle's 
Exhibition, No. 350, Pl. 76. A pair of Sévres eventail jardinieres and 
stands, with four oval panels painted with exotic birds in landscapes 
on a pink ground, the stands with pierced panels and painted with 
birds, brought 200 gns. 7§ in. high. 


RocGers, CHAPMAN and THomas have sold some Lowestoft porce- 
lain which included a pair of dishes with gilt borders and floral 
decoration and tureen, cover and stand, which sold for £78. Another 
pair of Lowestoft dishes with similar decoration and a two-handled 
bowl brought £58. 


At the Motcoms GALLERIES a pair of Sevres blue porcelain and 
ormolu vases with reversible candle sconces sold for £27. They 
measured 9g} in. high. 








Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 





Specialities 





APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Paintings of all Schools — Speciality, Large Pictures 
The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 


Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
(Carried on overleaf) 
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Gallery 


GEOFFREY GLYNN 
116b KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
12 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 


KENSINGTON ANTIQUE GALLERIES Ltd. 
156 KENSINGTON CHURCH ST., W.8 Bayswater 2909 


PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 
142 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


O'HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 


21 DAVIES STREET, W.1 


THE PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 


FRANK T. SABIN 
PARK HOUSE, 24 RUTLAND GATE, S.W.7 


SIDNEY F. SABIN 
3, JUBILEE PLACE, S.W.3. Flaxman 4149 


EUGENE SLATTER 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


HYDe Park 6195 


Specialities 


Old Paintings 
Decorative old prints of Views, Flowers and Birds 


Old Masters 


XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
and Sentiment 


Paintings of all Schools 
Export a Speciality 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIllth and XIXth Centuries 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 


XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water Colours 


Old and Modern Masters 


Finest Old Masters, 
French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


Old Masters & French Impressionists 


February 7th—-22nd First London exhibition of works by Greek 
painter Stelio Orfanidis. Recent paintings by Albert Reuss. 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XiXth & XXth Centuries 
Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Old Masier Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 
Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 


Old Masters 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 
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